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ANNUAL REPORT 1936-1937 


PART I 


PREFACE.* 

1. Palestine, which after the Great War was placed under the mandate Historical 
of Great Britain, is a country with an area of 26,158 sq. km. and an in- Outline, 
creasing population which, according to official estimates, amounted on 31st 
December, 1937 to 1,335,253 of whom 816,891 were Moslems, 110,874 
Christians, 395,845 Jews and 11,643 of other faiths. These figures do not 
include the nomadic Bediun and gypsy population which at the Census in 
1931 numbered 66,553. 

At the date of the British Occupation in 1918 the public system of elemen¬ 
tary and secondary education in Palestine was essentially that first established 
by the Turkish law of 1869. The secondary and higher elementary schools 
in the provinces were subject to Vilayet control under Imperial officers and 
were comparatively efficient. The lower elementary schools in towns and 
villages were managed by special local committees and were often little better 
than the old Quran schools. The general organisation of the schools system 
was modelled on the French. 

Improvements in organisation and efficiency were effected after the Con¬ 
stitution of 1908, more particularly by the law of 1913 which was designed 
to strengthen the control of the Ministry and of the Imperial education officers 
over the lower elemantary schools. 

Comparatively little progress, however, was made in the outlying parts 
of the Ottoman Empire. The northern districts of Palestine which formed 
part of the Vilayet of Beirut profited more than the independent mutesar- 
riflitj of Jerusalem where education was largely in the hands of foreign 
missionary bodies and where the law of 1913 remained practically a dead letter. 

In theory Ottoman public education was gratuitous and compulsory; 
religious instruction was a part of the curriculum, and some provision was 
made by law for religions other than the Moslem. In practice the schools 
of minority sects received little or no support. Turkish was the language of 
instruction in public schools down to the outbreak of war. Universal ele¬ 
mentary education of Moslems never became a reality in any part of the 
Empire. 

Secondary schools (I dadi) modelled upon the French College rather than 
upon the higher Lycee (Sultani), existed at Acre and Nablus, in the Beirut 
Vilayet, and at Jerusalem. During the war an Arab Sultani was established 
in Jerusalem as a concession to nationalist sentiment but it disappeared with 

the withdrawal of the Turkish armv. 

* 

Female education was almost entirely neglected. 

In general it may be said that the public schools in the 'Turkish provinces 
were ill-organised and that the methods of instruction were unsatisfactory. 

The use of a foreign medium (Turkish) even in elementary classes, when 
added to these initial defects, made the schools very largely ineffective. The 
foreign missionary institutions, though they enjoyed a comparatively high 
reputation arid performed a notable service by paying some attention to the 
vernacular language, also made the mistake of employing a foreign medium. 

Thus when Arabic became the official language of instruction after the war 
it was found that teachers with any knowledge of general subjects were weak 

* The historical part of this Preface has appeared in previous reports, hut is 
republished in the present report to meet a demand for such information from 
interested bodies in a number of other countries. 
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in the vernacular, ami that those Moslems who had received the traditional 
religious education, even if adequate in Arabic, were ignorant in all other 
branches of knowledge. 

Education of an elementary type was provided for Christian children by 
their owii religious authorities or by missionary bodies of various denomina¬ 
tions, while foreign Jewish bodies, such as the Hilfsverein (German), the 
Alliance Israelite (French), and the Anglo-Jevvish Association (English), 
conducted schools for Jewish children, employing as the chief medium of 
instruction the language of their country of origin. In some town schools, 
however, and in all colony schools, of which the majority were maintained 
by the Jewish Colonisation Association, Hebrew was the medium of instruc¬ 
tion. In 1914 the Zionist Education Council (Wad ha-Hinnukh) was 
founded, and took over the control of 1*2 schools. This number had increased 
by 1918 to 40, and formed the nucleus of the present Hebrew public school 
system. 

From 1918, when the British Occupation of Palestine began, to 1920 when 
the Civil Administration was set up under Sir Herbert Samuel as High Com¬ 
missioner, the quasi-military Government began the work of educational 
reconstruction. Schools that had existed before were reopened in the larger 
towns, training-colleges for men and women were instituted in Jerusalem, 
and Arabic was made the medium of instruction in Government schools. In 
1919 the Military Administration voted *C'E.53,000 for the education budget, 
which w’as increased in the financial year 1920-1921, the first year of Civil 
Government, to A‘E.78,000. 

In addition to the foreign missionary schools, many of which were closed 
during the war, and were later reopened, a number of new Arab and Jewish 
schools have been opened since 1920 by various agencies other than that of 
Government. 

Since 1920 a dual system of national education has gradually developed, 
formed on a linguistic and racial basis, Arab and Hebrew. Into one or other 
of these systems, all schools, except some of those maintained by foreign 
bodies, naturally fall. The Arab system includes all schools where Arabic 
is wholly or chiefly the medium of instruction ; while the Hebrew system 
includes all schools where Hebrew is the language of instruction. 

These two systems are further divided into Public and non-Pubiic schools. 
The Public schools comprise Government schools on the Arab side and , on 
the Jewish side, the schools controlled bv the Wad Leumi (General Council 

7 t/ 

of the Jewish Community of Palestine). The non-Public schools are classified 
according to their religious denomination:— Moslem, Christian and Jewish. 

The following table shows the distribution of pupils among the various 
schools in January 1936 and Julv 1937 :— 

9 J * 


School-year School-year 

1935-36 1936-37 


'1 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Arab Schools:— 





Arab Public^ System (Government) 





Schools 

884 

42,765 

882 

42,718 

Other Schools: 





Moslem 

183 

12,275 

175 

12,537 

Christian Schools 

187 

21.720 

181 

22,897 

Total Arab Schools 

754 

76,760 

788 

78,147 

Jewish Schools 





Hebrew Public Svstem (Wad Leumi) 

A 





Schools | 


41,147 

878 

47.288 

Other Schools ! 

200 

19,064 

208 

19,985 

Total Jewish Schools 

554 

60,211 

581 

67,278 

GRAND TOTAL 1 

1,808 

186,971 ’ 

1.319 

145,420 


i 





I lie Christian Arab schools include ail Lhose mam tamed by Missionary 
bodies. 


I lie 78,147 pupils in Arab schools (55,361 boys and 22,786 girls) com¬ 
prise 54,051 or 60.2 per cent Moslems (42,219 boys and 11,838 girls), 22,393 
»>r 28.6 per ceut Christians (12,139 boys and 10,254 girls), 935 or 1.2 per 
ient Jews (403 boys and 532 girls), and 762 or 1 per cent others (600 boys 
and 162 girls). 

1 he 67,273 pupils in Jewish schools (34,698 boys and 32,575 girls) include 
9 Moslems and 17 Christians. 


Education in Palestine is not compulsory and is by no means universal. 
I he extent ol education vanes considerably among the various religious com¬ 
munities. Thus in the Jewish and Christian communities, almost 100% of 
the children receive education ol some kind or other; the period ol schooling 
varies from about 5 years to 10 years or more, the average being about 8-9 
years. In the Moslem community the extent ot education is smaller, as the 
Government has been unable, m spite of its efforts smce the Occupation, 
to meet the public demand lor schooling. Further, there has not been a 
universal demand for the education of girls in Moslem villages, although this 
demand is now increasing. The rough percentages of Moslem children who 
receive education for some period or other have been estimated as follows:— 



Boys 

Girls 

In towns 

75% 

45% 

In villages 

40% 

1% 


The period of schooling averages about 6 years in the towns aud 4 to 5 
years in the villages. 

2. The Government Department of Education is controlled by a Director 
and a Deputy Director. Under these officers the organisation is divided into 
an Arab and a Jewish section, each in charge of a Senior Inspector assisted 
by Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors at the Central office. The Arab public 
schools are directly administered by the Department through four District 
Inspectors and their assistants. The Jewish public schools are directly admin- 
ietered by the Education Department of the Va’ad Gen mi under the advice 
and control ol the principal adminstrative officers and Jewish inspectors of 
the Government Department. 

The four Arab educational districts are:— 

Jerusalem: including Jerusalem. Hebron, Raraallah, Bethlehem 

and Jericho. 

including Jaffa, Gaza, Ramie and Beersheba. 
including Nablus, Tulkarm and Jenin. 

including Haifa, Acre, Nazareth, Tiberias, Beisan and 

Safad. 

0 

'The District inspectors maintain local offices and stores at Jaffa. Nablus 
and Haifa with smaller subsidiary stores in the principal town schools to 
which the village teachers resort for supplies. The authority of these in¬ 
spectors extends over all grant-earning Arab private schools. 

The Director is also assisted by certain specialist officers who also j>erform 
general administrative duties, for example, the Inspector of Girls’ Schools, 
the Supervisor of Technical Education and the Supervisor of Physical Educa¬ 
tion. All of these are British. 


Southern : 
Samaria: 
Galilee : 


Administra¬ 

tion. 


The Department fulfils a triple function. In the first place, it supervises 
education in general, advises the Central and District Government authorities. 
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Finance. 


inspects schools, Government and non-Government, distributes gninta-in-aid, 
collects and collates statistical information, and conducts, controls and super¬ 
vises examinations. Next, it administers and maintains out of public lunds 
the schools of the Arab public system, known as Government schools, 
employing therefor a considerable staff of teachers. Lastly it controls, by 
inspection and otherwise, the Jewish public system to which a block grant- 
in-aid is assigned from public revenues. 

The Education Ordinance which came into force in .January, 1933, requires 
every school and every teacher to be registered with the Department of 
Education. In respect of public and assisted schools, that is schools 
maintained or assisted out of public funds, such registration is subject to 
conditions involving a certain measure of Government control. In addition, 
the Ordinance provides for the setting up of Local Education Authorities in 
towns and villages, and the imposition of local Education rates. 


3. Expenditure on the following items is met from public funds :— 

(a) Central Administration and Inspection. 

(b) Salaries of all teachers in Ciovernment (Arab) schools. 

(c) Books, furniture and equipment in Government (Arab) schools. 

(d) Scholarships and maintenance allowances. 

(e) Proportional block grant to Hebrew Public System. 

(f) Per capita gi ants to Non-Government schools. 

(g) Block grants to Local Authorities for School Buildings. 

(li) Erection and maintenance of Government school buildings. 

(i) Rents of privately owned buildings occupied by the Government 
Department of Education. 

(j) Hygiene and medical care of pupils. 

(k) Supply of trees to Government schools. 

No fees are charged for elementary education in Govern men t sch<x)ls but 
a small fee is charged in colleges and secondary schools. 

Since the Occupation the budget haH been gradually expanded as shown in 
the following tables :— 


(a) Growth of Education Estimates:— 


1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922 23 

1923 24 

1924 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927 (1st April t 

91st Dec.) 

1928 

1929 ' 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1932-38 
1938-34 

1934- 85 

1935- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 


£E. 78,000’ 

" 180,000 
” 114,217 
M . 97.279 
” 100,099 
” 101,892 
” 113,890 

£ P.100,089** 

" 188,000 
” 144,119 
" 150,066 
M 158.689 
” 80,176*** 

" 158,742 
” 185,054 
” 206,108 
” 238,521 
” 290,702 
” 808,294 




‘Expenditure from 1st January 

to 81st March) 


(excluding Probation Service) 

•t ft ft 


# £E.l is equivalent to £l : 0: 6. 

# £P.l is equivalent to £l. 

# The beginning of the financial year was changed from 1st January to 1st April. 
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(b) Proportion of Education Estimates to total Estimates :— 


Financial Year 

Total Estimates 

Education Estimates 

Percentage 

1928 24 

£E. 1,638,227 

£K. 97,279 

6.94% 

1924-25 

” 1,806,660 

” 100,099 

5.64” 

1925 26 

” 2.040.382 

” 101,892 

4.96” 

1926 27 

” 2,070,479 

” 118,890 

5.60” 

1927 (April to 81st Pec.) 

£?. 1,944,397 

£F. 100,089 

5.14” 

1928 

” 8,469,800 + 

" 138,000 

3.99” 

1929 

” 2,185,885 

” 144,119 

6.59” 

1980 

” 2,801,865 

” 150,056 

6.52” 

1981 

” 2.581,518 

” 158,689 

6.06” 

1982-83 

" 2.605,845 

” 158,742 

6.09” 

1988-84 

” 2,848,418 

M 185,054 

6.49” 

1934-35 

" 8,249.658 

” 206,108 

6.34” 

1935-36 

” 4,868,0771 

'* 233,521 

4.80” 

1986-87 

” 6,210,447 

•’ 290,702 

4.68” 

1987-38 

” 5,077,167 

’• 803,294 

5.97” 


The scales of salaries for teachers approved and introduced in April, 1932, 
were modified with effect from 1st April, 1935, by the increase of the incre¬ 
mental rate in Elementary Grade 3 from £P.6 p.a. to fP.8 p.a. and now 
stand as follows :— 


Per Annum 


Elementary Grade 3. 

V 

(a) Uncertificated elementary teachers 

(b) Certificated elementary teachers 

Elementary’ Grade 2. Certificated elementary teachers 

%/ 

Secondary Grade 3. Certificated secondary teachers 
Elementary Grade 1. Certificated elementary teachers 
Secondary 7 Grade 2. Certificated secondary teachers 
Secondary Grade 1. Certificated secondary teachers 


£P. fiO- 8-172 
” 60- 8-132 
” 108- 8-172 
’* 180- 8-276 
” 180-12-276 
" 288-12-360 
*• 288-12-360 
" 372-12-480 


The initial salaries of teachers are determined by the qualifications held. 
£P.108 is the initial salary of a College-trained teacher holding a recognized 
Teachers Diploma without higher qualification. A secondary education up 
to Matriculation standard is a condition of admission to training. The 
lowest category of uncertificated male teachers which is now ordinarily 
recruited has two years secondary education. Such teachers are given tem¬ 
porary appointments either as unclassified officers on salaries averaging £P.4 
p.m. or as classified officers at the bottom of the incremental Grade E.3. 
Teachers who are not College-trained may obtain the status and salary of 
certificated teachers by experience and examination in pedagogy and general 
subjects. 

All teachers must qualify by examination for promotion to Grade E.2. 
and elementary teachers, bv various external examinations of B.A. standard, 
may obtain a graduate qualification which permits transfer to the secondary 

scale. 


Previous to 1922 no material help was given by Government to other than 
Government schools, hut in that year a grant-in-aid was sanctioned, calculated 
on a per capita rate, payable to schools providing a minimum of general 
education and fulfilling other conditions. The rate was fixed at 200 mils 
(4 shillings) a head, hut this has subsequently been raised to 500 mils (TO 
shillings) for secondary school grades. Since 1927 additional block grants of 
variable amounts have been paid to schools providing education of a post- 

matriculation nature . 


t Increase due to the larger amount of non recurrent expenditure for Public 
Works Extraordinary. 


Salaries and 
qualification! 
of Government 
Teachers. 


Grants in aid. 
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In 1926. the Government, since its schools were conducted in Arabic and 
could not therefore he considered as affording educational facilities to the 
Jewish population, formulated the principle that a larger sum than that 
payable on a flat per capita rate should annually be assigned to the schools 
of the Palestine Zionist Executive, which are now controlled bv the Va’ad 
Leu mi. The sum payable was calculated on the proportion of Jews to Arabs 
in the census population : on that basis, the amount of the contribution to 
all Jewish schools was fixed provisionally at about twenty thousand pounds. 
As from April. 1033, the contribution was calculated on the proportion of the 
school age population, and educational expenditure incurred by other Gov¬ 
ernment Departments was also taken into account. As a result the grant 
was increased in 1933-34 to £ P.25,254. Later, the grant was distinguished 
in two parts calculated separately on Government’s recurrent and non-recur¬ 
rent educational expenditure. 

The following table shows the growth of the Government grant-in-aid to 
the Va’ad Leumi since 1933-34 :— 


Financial Year 

Recurrent Grant 

Non-Recurrent Grant 


£P. 

£P. 

1933-84 

25,254 

— 

1984-85 

28,000 

— 

1935-86 

a 

85,000 

1,000 

1986-87 

42,000 

8,778 


GRADES AND NOMENCLATURE. 

Government. 4. The nomeclature and numbering of schools and classes differ in the 

various educational systems of Palestine but the Government nomenclature 

W 

is adopted for all statistical tables. Matriculation (end of fourth secondary 
year) is the fixed point. The four years previous to that point are reckoned 
as secondary, and the seven years previous to the first secondary are reckoned 
as elementary. Anv still lower classes are reckoned as of the infant stage. 

The official Government nomenclature is as follows:— 

The Kindergarten or Infant Stage is of indeterminate length, is not 
universal and is not a necessary preliminary to elementary education. In the 
Government system Kindergarten classes exist only in girls’ schools in towns 
hut are attended by a small number of boys. Mixed Kindergartens are in 
process of formation. 

f 

Town Schools. The Lower Elementary Stage, five years. The classes are numbered 

from one to five in ascending order. The lower elementary period of school 
life is considered ideally to range from about age 6+ to age about 11 -f. 

The Higher Elementary Stage, two vears. Classes are numbered 6 
and 7 continuously with the Lower Stage. 

The Secondary Stage, four years. The classes are numbered from one 
to four in ascending order. 

The elementary and secondary stages are continuous and the secondary 
period of school life is considered ideally to range from about age 14 - to 
about age 18 - . The actual ages are higher. 

The fourth secondary class syllabus is of English matriculation standard. 

Higher classes than the fourth may exist, numbered continuously with it. 
and termed “higher secondary”. 
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The Lower Elementary Stage, four years, i . e . classes numbered one to Rural School*. 

»/ 

four in ascending order. Higher classes may exist as in town schools num¬ 
bered continuously with the fourth. 


The University or College Stage, three years following on Matricula¬ 
tion. Palestinian Arabs frequent the American University of Beirut in Syria. 
This University reckons the college course in Arts and Sciences for the degree 
of B.A., as four years, which are named in ascending order. Freshman, 
Sophomore, Junior, Senior. Of these. Freshman is equated by the Palestine 
Government with the fourth secondary year, while Sophomore, Junior and 
Senior are accounted “college” years. 


Non- 

Oovernment: 
University 
and College. 


Some of the foreign schools offer selected students after matriculation a 
three year course for the intermediate and final (diploma or degree) examin¬ 
ations of the Palestine Board of Higher Studies or of London University. 


The grades in the Wad Leu mi schools follow closely the unreformed 
German system as it existed before the War. The nomenclature, though 
not adopted in this report, is here given for purposes of reference. 


Hebrew 
Public School 



Infant Schools and Classes are numerous; the normal age-range is 3-6. 


The Elementary Schools, eight years numbered from one to eight in 
ascending order. Of these the first and last are equated for statistical purposes 
by the Government Department with the first year Elementary and the first 
year Secondary, respectively, in Arab schools. 


The Secondary Schools (Gymnasia) eight years, numbered from one 
to eight in ascending order. The first three years are reckoned by the Gov¬ 
ernment Department as elementary and equated with the 5th, 6th and 7th 
classes in Arab and Hebrew’ elementarv schools. 


The University Stage. The completion of an eight year gymnasium 
is a condition of admission to the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Can¬ 
didates not in possession of recognised schools leaving certificates may qualify 
for admission by passing a special entrance examination. 


ARAB PUBLIC SYSTEM. 


5. The aim of the Department has been throughout to secure the coopera¬ 
tion of Local Authorities in respect of material services both in towns and 
villages while reserving to the central authority the control and payment of 
personnel. In practice this means that only the capital cost of buildings and 
furniture, and the recurrent charges for maintenance are divided between 
the two authorities. The practice accords very well w T ith tradition and with 
popular sentiment, which is ready to accept occasional and relatively heavy 
rating for non-recurrent service rather than the steady drain of recurrent 
charges. The degree to which the division of burdens has been made effective 
tends to varv inversely with the size of the local community. The smaller 

ft/ * 

communities are the more jaomogeneous in sentiment and the more ready to 
shoulder responsibility. 

In villages division of burdens is the rule and in the smaller country towns 
it is gradually becoming accepted but the acceptance has been impeded and 
delayed by financial difficulties. Government has not been able either to 
approve proposals for the self-taxation of the local communities or itself to 
provide that quota of the capital expenditure which is necessary to stimulate 
local action. In no instance of recent date has any local community, whether 


town or village, been prepared to collect 
Government bore its share. 


oney for schools purposes unless 


Local 

Education 

Authorities. 


In the three true urban areas inhabited partly or wholly by Arabs, viz. 
Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa, there is as yet no cooperation whatever. The 
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financial reasons which impede cooperation in the smaller towns operate with 
no less force in the larger. Furthermore, in Jerusalem and Haifa the mixed 
character of the population—Arab and Jewish—is in present circumstances 
inimical to a joint education policy. Again, the Christian Arab population 
which already enjoys at foreign expense relatively extended facilities for 
education is averse from paying a rate which will most obviously benefit 
predominantly Moslem schools. 

At Jaffa there was formerly a local education authority which, from Ottoman 
times, enjoyed certain properties and rents which it devoted to the main¬ 
tenance of schools. These properties were handed over by Government to 
the Supreme Moslem Council. The committee w T as dissolved and has since 
shown a disinclination to he reconstituted. 

Besides the three large towns, Jerusalem. Jaffa and Haifa, the following 
are considered as towns for educational purposes :— 


Bethlehem, 

Nablus, 

Ramallah, 

Tulkarm, 

Bireh, 

Jenin, 

Hebron, 

Nazareth, 

Ramie, 

Beisan, 

Lydda 

Safad 

Majdal, 

Acre. 

Gaza, 

Tiberias 

Beersheba, 



Of these in recent years Nablus, Hebron and Beersheha have offered con¬ 
tributions to school buildings but their offers have been rejected by 
Government either because it was held that the town revenues could not 
support the burden or because Government was unable to pay any share of 
the expense. The buildings therefore have not been erected. Naazreth 
Ramie and Lydda have made ad hoc contributions of importance from their 
general resources to various educational purposes. 

Tulkarm has certain educational endowments similar to those formerlv 

_ %/ 

existing at Jaffa. Further information on the Local Authorities is given in 
Part II, Chapter 4. 

Hitherto no committees have been established in the towns which have 
a mixed Arab and Jewish population, i.e. in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, Tiberias 
and Safad. Tiberias, however, enjoys from Ottoman times the income of 
a trust for Arab education. 

6. The lower-elementarv stage of five or four standards (see paragraph 4) 
is regarded as qua si-compulsory, i.e. as providing that minimum period of 
schooling necessary for literacy during which attendance would be enforced 
if universal education were provided by statute. 

Admission to the higher-elementary stage is therefore selective. 

The lower elementary syllabus differs in town and village schools. This 
arises partly frorp the difference in the number of standards but also from 
the adaptation of the curriculum to the environment of the child more particu¬ 
larly in manual instruction and allied subjects. 

The medium of instruction in all Government schools is Arabic. 

' In all town schools English is taught as a language from the 4th Elementary 
class upwards. 

The teaching of English is also allowed at the same stage in those village 
schools which have a class higher than the 4th, so that a minimum period of 
two years’ instruction can be given, provided that there is a local demand 
and a sufficiently qualified teacher available. Since practically all teachers 
now recruited have a fair knowledge of English the introduction of the lan¬ 
guage into village schools entails no additional expenditure on staff. 


Elementary 

Education. 
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7. Boys and girls are taught in separate schools, but boys are admitted Town*, 
to the Kindergarten classes in girls’ schools. 

In the Kindergarten and first year classes, no distribution of lessons is laid 
down as universally applicable. The subjects taught are Arabic, Arithmetic, 

History and Geography, Handwork and Religion. The number of lessons 
per school day is six, the length of each lesson is 30 minutes. About half 
the lesson time is devoted to Arabic. 

Importance is attached to manual instruction of general educational value 
but leading to more technical and vocational work at higher stages. 

Girls’ schools contain both kindergarten and first year classes in which 
education is based largely on handwork of various kinds. In addition to the 
usual school subjects, classes 2-7 devote much time to plain needlework, 
embroidery and design and practical hygene. Housecraft is taught in the 
5th class, laundry work in the 6th and cookery and infant welfare in the 7th. 

The methods used in the kindergarten classes of the girls' schools are fol¬ 
lowed as far as possible in others. Details are left to the discretion of district 
inspectors and heads of schools. 

Town Elementary Schools—Weekly Distribution of Lessons. 

(The period of each lesson is 45 minutes). 


(a) Boys’ Schools. 


Subject 

‘ 2 nd year | 3 rd year 

4 th year 

5 th year 

6 th year 

7 th year 

Arabic language I 

Penmanship j 

11 

12 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Arithmetic 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 ’ 

Geography ! 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

History ) 

2 

2 

2 

I 2 

Nature Study 

* 

' 2 

2 

1 

1 

— 

1 - 

Hygiene 

Science 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Drawing 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Manual Work 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Geometry 

English | 

— 

— 

■ 


1 

1 

English Penmanship 
Translation ) 


— 

8 | 

1 8 

8 

8 

Religion 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

8 

Physical Training 

— 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

80 

35 

i 86 

35 

86 

35 


(b) Girls’ 

Schools. 



Subject 

2 nd year 

3 rd year 

4 th year 

5 th year 

6 th year 

7 th year 

Arabic 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Arithmetic 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

Geography 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Histo.Y , 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 i 

1 

Nature Study 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

—— 

— 

Hygiene 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Drawing 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Needlework 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

Handwork 

Domestic Science :— 

2 

2 

— 


— 

— 

Housecraft 

Laundry 

Cookery 

— 

— 

_ 

2 

2 

2 

English 

— 

- 1 

5 

5 

6 

6 

Religion 

3 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Drill and Singing 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

80 I 

30 

35 

35 

35 . 1 

35 
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Village!. 


Secondary 

Education. 


Government 
Arab College. 


8. In the villages the syllabus is of an elementary but of a fairly compre¬ 
hensive nature, covering a period of four years and providing for higher classes 
in larger villages where a demand exists. 


Rural Schools—Weekly Distribution of Lessons. 

(The period of each lesson is 45 minutes). 

_- -_—■ ■ - ■—rn ~t -» 1 ■ ~ M ^ W^rnmm ^——— 


Subject 


Religion and Reading of Quran 

A rab ic 

Arithmetic 

Hygiene 

History and Geography 
Nature Study 
Physical Training 
Drawing 

» ». , • . .. ( Practical 

Agricultural instruction ( Theoretica , 

Hand-Work 

Total 


1st year 2nd year 3rd year 4th year 


2 

6 

7 

9 

12 

12 

12 

11 

6 

6 

6 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 i 

3 

4 

4 

2 ’ 

2 


— 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 



4 

4 

1 

— 

2 

2 

1 

1 




28 34 39 39 


Many of these schools have gardens of from one to five dunums (4 du¬ 
nums^ acre) where practical instruction in agriculture is given under 
specially trained teachers. A system of tree plantation inaugurated some 
years ago in connection with village schools is being extended, with a view 
to allocating to every school a plantation to be maintained by successive 
generations of children. 

A certain number of promising village boys gain entry to the Government 
Boys’ Schools in the larger towns and live in the town, some with relatives 
or friends and other in lodgings. Such transfers require some knowledge of 
English which, as shown in para. 6 above, is taught in certain village schools. 

With a view’ to improving the conditions in which these boys live and to 
establishing a regular educational ladder, a scheme for central boarding hostels 
has been started and facilitates the further education of selected boys from 
village schools where no more than the low r er elementary course is provided; 
so far funds have permitted the establishment of one hostel at 'Tulkarm, one 
at Jenin and one at Lvdda. 

At Beersheba there is a boarding section in the Bovs’ School for the sons 
of Bedu sheikhs. At present there are 56 boarders. 

9. In three of the principal town hoys’ schools one, and in eight chools 
two years of the secondary course are given. A 3rd Secondary ( lass (Com¬ 
mercial) was opened in the Jaffa Elementary-Secondary Boys’ School in 
1935-36 and a 4th Secondary Class (Commercial) in 1937-38. 

/ 

There are two Government day schools providing post-elementary education 
for girls. 

The only Government school providing a complete secondary course (four 
years) is the Government Arab College, in Jerusalem, formerly known as the 
Men’s Training College. This institution, which was first opened in 1919, 
has developed in recent years both in type of student attending, and in the 
quality of the teaching staff. It is now a boarding school open to selected 
boys from the elementary and secondary day schools in which full facilities 
for secondary education are not as yet afforded. An inclusive boarding fee of 
£*P.24 p.a. is charged. A certain number of scholarships are awarded annually 
and full exemption from the payment of fees may be granted in established 
cases of poverty. 
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The development and progress of the secondary schools does not as yet 
admit the formulation of uniform courses of study and some latitude is per¬ 
mitted in the weekly distribution of lessons. In day schools each lesson period 
is 45 minutes. The normal distribution is as follows :— 


Subject 

1st year 

2nd year 

3rd year 

4th year 

Religion and Ethics 

1 

1 

2 

^ - • 1 • • 1 ■ 

2 

Arabic 

7 

7 

5 

5 

English 

9 

9 

8 

8 

History 

8 

a 

8 

4 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mathematics 

8 

8 

6 

5 

Physics 

8 

8 

5 

5 

Chemistry 

1 

1 

8 

8 

Botany 

Zoology 

1 

1 


— 

Manual Training 

— 

- ] 

2 

2 

Total 

85 

85 

86 

86 


The college publishes an Arabic educational quarterly. 


10. The training class is an integral part, and at present the highest sec- Training o! 
tion, of the Government Arab College. In it, Arabic and English literature Teachers, 
are continued beyond the matriculation level, and other general subjects are 
studied only in connection with the elementary school syllabus. The course 
of pedagogy is practical rather than theoretical. Some attention is paid to 
psychology but a greater part of the lesson time is given to practical training 
in methods of teaching and in class management. 

The former system under which male teachers received their general and 
professional education concurrently in a special institution was generally 
abandoned between 19*24 and 1928. Admission to training is now allowed 


only after the completion of the secondary course. For financial reasons 

the 


numbers at present are limited to those necessary for replacement of casualties 


in the existing teaching cadre. 





(The period of each 

lesson 

is 45 minutes). 


Weekly 

Diitribution 

j 5th 

Class. 



of Lessone. 

Arabic 

4 

English Syllabus 

1 


English 

7 

Mathematics Syllabus 

1 


Mathematics 

j 

1 

Science Svllabus 

1 


r 

/ 

Psychology 

2 

Historv Svllabus 

4# 4 

2 


Model lessons 

3 

Geography Syllabus 

1 


School Management 

1 

Historv of Education 



Method of Teaching 

1 

r 

Svstems of Education 

4 # 

2 


Arabic Svllahus 

1 

Historv of Discoveries 

1 


Manual Training 

4 

Preparation 

2 



Total 35 


The graduates of this class are destined to teach only in elementary schools. 
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Development 


Women’s 

Training 

College. 


Syllabus. 


The following table shows the development of the Government Aral) College 
since 1920. 


School Year 


No. 

of pupils by Class 


No. of pupils by Religion 

i | 

2 

l 3 

4 

6 

Total 

Moslems 

Christians Bahain 

Total 

1920-21 

12 

_ 

18 

___ 

- 

30 

22 

8 - 

30 

1921-22 

82 

17 

18 

— 


67 

58 

14 , — 

67 

1922-28 

10 

25 

24 

16 

— 

76 

68 

17 — 

76 

1928-24 

10 

29 

20 

21 


80 

66 

28 1 

80 

1924-26 

8 

42 

41 


— 

91 

62 

28 1 

91 

1925-26 


7 

40 

36 

— 

82 

66 

26 1 

82 

1926-27 

1 

— 

25 

42 

10 

78 | 

57 

20 1 

78 

1927-28 

7 

4 

32 

25 

8 

76 

56 

20 — 

76 

1928-29 

8 

6 

80 

28 

12 

84 

68 

16 — 

84 

1929-80 

4 

7 

88 

26 

14 

82 

62 

20 — 

82 

1980-81 

4 

8 

28 

28 | 

14 

77 1 

69 

18 — 

77 

1981-82 

6 

6 

28 

27 

11 

78 

62 

16 — 

78 

1982-88 

2 

7 

80 

26 

14 

79 

62 

17 

79 

1988-84 

6 

8 

29 

27 

14 

84 1 

67 

17 - 

84 

1984-86 

8 

14 

31 

28 

19 

100 

82 

18 i — 

100 

1985-36 

10 

12 

86 

26 

10 

94 

76 

18 — 

94 

1986-87 

11 

12 

34 

28 

— 

85 

69 

16 — 

85 


11. In the Women’s Training College, opened in 1919, all students are 
boarders. Here too the type of student has improved with the general im¬ 
provements of the girls’ schools. An English Principal, who also acts as 
inspector of girls’ schools, is in charge, assisted by a staff of six, including 
three English specialists for domestic science, kindergarten subjects and 
needlework respectively. 


Domestic science, needlework 
the medium 


of English. 


The four classes are of secondary standard, 
handwork, drawing and drill are taught through 
Most of the work of the fourth year is devoted to the theory and practice of 
teaching. 


A limited number of students are boarded and educated at Government 
expense. Other pupils are charged a fee of i‘P.21 per annum to cover the 
cost of board. 


Weekly 
Dletribution 
of Lessons. 


Women’s Training College — Weekly Distribution of Lessons. 

(The period of each lesson is 45 minutes). 

Subject 1st year 2nd year 3rd year 4th year 


Arabic - 

6 1 

History 

2 

Geography 

2 

Nature Study 

1 

1 

Mathematics 

5 

Drawing f 

Domestic Science: 

' 2 

Laundry 

— 

Cookerv 

% 

— 

Housewifery 

if 

2 

Needlework 

4 

Hygiene / 

1 

Handwork 

8 i 

Drill and Singing 

2 

English 

5 

Psychology and Method 

— 

Teaching Practice 

— 

Religion 

2 


Total 87 


6 

6 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

i ! 

1 

6 

5 i 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i 

2 (class teachers only) 

) 

4 ! 

. 4 

2 

1 

1 

— 

3 

3 

2 (Kindergarten 

2 

2 

2 teachers only 

6 

5 

3 

2 

2 

4 

10 

2 

87 

87 

89 


Note: —(a) In the 4th year a certain portion of each class period is given to pre 

paration and discussion of lessons to be taken in the Practice School. 

(b) 36 minutes lessons are given in the Practice School followed by ten 
minutes criticism by the Mistress of method and by the students. 

(c) Kindergarten teachers teach in kindergarten and first year classes, 
and class teachers in years two to seven about six weeks in each class 

throughout the year. 
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The following table shows the development of the Women’s Training Col¬ 


lege since 1920. 


School Year 


No. of 

pupils by Class 


No. of pupils by Religion 

i 

2 

a 1 

4 

Total 

Moslem* 

Chriatiana 

Bahaiu 

Total 

1920-21 

26 




26 

6 

18 

2 

26 

1921-22 

26 

21 

— 


46 

14 

29 

8 

46 

1922-23 

25 

20 


— 

45 

15 

27 

8 

45 

1923-24 

36 

— 

18 

— 

64 

25 

27 

2 

54 

1924-25 

— 

37 

— 

17 

54 

27 

25 

2 

54 

1925-26 

20 

— 

86 

— 

56 

82 

28 

1 

56 

1926-27 

8 

20 

15 

21 

64 

85 

28 1 

1 

64 

1927-28 

21 

11 

17 

16 

64 

88 

26 

— 

64 

1928-29 

12 

21 

14 

17 

64 

89 

25 

— 

64 

1929-80 

18 

! li 

20 

14 

68 

44 

18 

1 

63 

1980-81 

17 

12 

18 

22 

64 

48 

14 

1 

64 

1981-82 

20 

17 

12 

16 

64 

49 

18 

1 

64 

1982 83 

16 

14 

17 I 

12 

59 

43 

16 

1 

59 

1938-34 

16 

16 

12 

17 

61 

45 

16 

1 

61 

1984-35 

19 

14 

16 

18 

62 

48 

19 

— 

62 

1985-86 

17 

17 

14 

15 

63 

44 

19 

— 

63 

1986-87 

15 

16 

14 

15 

60 

43 

17 


60 

1 


The Women's Training College and its practising school, the Mamuniya 
school, continue to act as a centre for practical demonstration for school 
method to Government and non-Government teachers. 


12. Arising out of the misconduct of the pupils of the Kadoorie Agricul¬ 
tural School in 1936 the Rural Teachers’ Training centre at Tulkarm remained 
closed throughout the year under review. 


A Training Centre for women teachers was opened at Ramallah in Nov¬ 
ember, 1935. The Centre provides a course of two years for women candidates 
from villages preparing them for work in village schools. 


The aim of the institution is to train students on practical lines with special 
reference to the needs and environment of the village girl. The whole of the 
housework and laundry and some of the cooking are done by the students. 
They are given instruction in gardening, the growing of vegetables, poultry 
and hee-keeping by the Headmaster of a neighbouring village school. The 
students attend the Infant Welfare Centre in Ramallah for practical demon¬ 
strations in the care of infants and simple home nursing. 


is 


The weekly distribution of lessons at the Ramallah Rural Training Centre 
follows :— 


Subject 


Arithmetic 

Arabic 

Historv 

Geography 

Hygiene 

Nature Studv 

%/ 

Domestic Science 

Laundry ■ 

Cookery 
Housecraft 
Needlework 
Handwork 
Drawing 
Gardening 
Physical Exercises 
Psychology and Method of Teaching 
Teaching Practice 
Religion 


Total 


First Year 


5 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 


8 

4 

3 

4 
2 
1 
2 
1 


2 


Year 


5 

6 
1 
1 


1 


1 


2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

8 

2 


88 


38 


Note: —Teaching is practised in the Ramallah Girls’ School. 


Rural 

Teachers 

Training 

Centres. 
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Other Sources 
of Training. 


With a view to the provision of higher or specialist teachers Government 
maintains scholars at the American IT Diversity of Beirut, in technical schools 
in Egypt, and educational institutions in the United Kingdom. 


General 

Outline. 


Elementary 

Education. 


HEBREW PUBLIC SYSTEM. 

13. Since 1920 the system has developed rapidly and now controls 373 
schools with over 47.000 pupils, being roughly two-thirds of all Jewish pupils 
or about thirty per cent, of all pupils receiving instruction in Palestine. 


In accordance with a resolution passed by the Action Committee of the 
Zionist Organisation and the Administrative Council of the Jewish Agency in 
July, 1932, the administration of the Jewish Agency school system devolved, 
as from the beginning of the school year 1932-33, upon the Jewish Community 
of Palestine as organised under the Religious Communities Ordinance. Under 
the conditions governing this devolution a small Executive Education Com¬ 
mittee was set up consisting of representatives of the Jewish Agency, the 
Wad Leumi (the General Council of the Jewish Communitv), the Muni- 

v y 

cipality of Tel-Aviv and the settlements which have schools other than those 
of the Jewish Labour Federation. A representative of the Government De¬ 
partment of Education also attends the meetings of the Committee, and all 
important matters, such as the annual budget, and teachers’ appointments, 
are submitted for the approval of Government. The direct administration is 
carried out hv the Wad Leumi Department of Education, which includes 
a Director and an inspectoral and clerical staff. 


In respect of syllabus the Wad Leumi schools are classified into three 
oups: “General”. “Mizrahi”, and “Labour”; the “General” schools are 


groups: uenerai . Mizrani . and ljaoour ; me ixenerai scnoois are 

in the majority and include about 60% of the pupils. They all impart, in 
addition to a Hebrew education, instruction in general subjects. In the 
“Mizrahi” schools, more stress is laid on religious instruction and observance, 
while in those of the Labour Federation, which are chiefly to be found in the 
newer settlements, emphasis is laid on agriculture, and the tendency is to¬ 
wards self-government and individual work. 


The schools included in the system fall, from a financial point of view, 
into the following categories ;— 

fa) Schools provided and maintained by the Va’ad Leumi. 

(b) Schools maintained by local bodies, but t.o some degree assisted by 
the Va’ad Leumi. 

fc) Schools which receive no financial assistance but nevertheless are 
subject to some measure of supervision by the Jewish Department of 
Education. 


Kindergartens and secondary schools are all maintained by local bodies, 
a few of them receiving financial assistance from the Va’ad Leumi. The 
Labour belong to the category of assisted, and are to a great extent auto¬ 
nomous, maintaining a separate Education Department and inspectorate. 

Tel Aviv maintains a well developed administrative organisation for it« 
schools and is allowed considerable autonomy by the Va’ad Leumi. 


14. The elementarv education of Jewish children is almost universal 

V 

though not entirely so. Of 40,000 to 41,000 children who were between the 
ages of 6-12 in 1936-37 it is estimated that some 38.000 w T ere in actual attend¬ 
ance at school, leaving 2,000 to 3,000 unaccounted for. 


Of those children attending school, about 70% were in schools controlled 
by the Va’ad Leumi; the rest were in private schools or talmud toras. 

Kindergartens form a prominent feature of the system and, apart from 
discharging the usual functions of such institutions, serve a useful purpose in 
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enabling children whose home language is not Hebrew to spend their infancy 
in a completely Hebrew atmosphere. The kindergartens are maintained by 
local or private enterprise but are under the supervision of the Jewish Depart¬ 
ment of Education. Children are admitted at the age of 3-4 and spend a 
period of *2-3 years under a trained kindergarten mistress. It is estimated that 
rather more than one half of Jewish town children attend kindergartens before 
proceeding to the elementary school; in the settlements the proportion is 
much higher, averaging 75%. 

At the age of 6—7, children are admitted to the elementary school proper, 
where the course covers eight years. Not all pupils remain for the full eight 
years. A proportion of the pupils voluntarily leave after completion of the 
fourth or fifth elementary class. The average age of these classes is 10 and 
11 respectively. On the other hand, a considerable proportion of elementary 
school children proceed afterwards to secondary schools. Taking the Jewish 
school system as a whole, the average period of schooling is between 8 and 
9 vears. 

It is probably true that all pupils, with few exceptions, voluntarily attend 
school long enough and complete enough standards to secure permanent 
literacy. 

The following table shows the weekly distribution of lessons (the period of 
each lesson is 45-50 minutes) in “General” town schools. 


C I. A 8 8 

1 l 

2 

3 

4 

ft 

fi 

7 

A 

Subject 





I j 




Hebrew 

rs 


7 

7 

fi 

6 

6 

5 

Bible and Mishna 

a ) 

a 

1 S 

6 

ft 

6 

5 

7 

6 

History 

tr 

bo 

* 

j) 

— 

— 

2 

2 

8 

( i eography 

1 

c 1 

, 7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Nature Studv 

5 

0 

) 

2 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Arithmetic 

I o 

c 

© 

4 

4| 

5 

6 

5 

5 

English 

a 


— 


4 

4 

4 

4 

Drawing 


J3 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Manual Work or Gardening 

15? 


i - 

2 

2 

2: 

2 

1 

Singing 

5 

o 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Physical Training 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Totals 

24 

24 

28 

28 

84 

84 

84 

84 


The syllabus of the village schools is not essentially different from that of 
the town schools, except that gardening takes a prominent place and that 
in the smaller villages no English is taught. 

All kindergartens and most schools, especially those in the villages, are 
co-educational. 

15. There is a strong demand for secondary education. There are 4 com¬ 
plete secondary schools in/the Hebrew Public System, each comprising a 
4-year preparatory section and an 8-year gymnasium course, of which the last 
five years are termed secondary in accordance with official nomenclature. In 
addition, there are a number of schools comprising secondary classes only. 
Most of these schools are co-educational. There are altogether 1482 pupils 
in the five, secondary grades. 

Resides these schools which are included in the Hebrew* Public Svstem. 
there are a number of private secondary schools. Altogether there are 25 
schools, comprising 4.177 pupils in the five secondary grades. 

The secondary schools are all maintained by local associations. Those that 
are incuded in the Hebrew Public System are subject to supervision and 
examination by the Wad Leu mi Department; and some of them also receive 
small grants from the Va’ad Leumi. 


Secondary 

Education. 
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Lesson 

Periods. 


The weekly time-table of this course as laid down in 1930 is shown in I he 
following table. The period of each lesson is 45-50 minutes. 


ClfiSH 


Government I 

Hebrew Public System i 


Nomenclature 


Bible 

Hebrew Language and Literature 

Talmud 

Philosophy 

History 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Geography 

rescriptive Geometry 

Drawing and Painting 

English 

Another language 
Singing 

Physical Training 
Manual Work 


Total 


1 

2 

8 

A 

i 

5 

4 

5 


7a 

7s 

8 A 8S 

8 

8 

! 8 

A 

8 

8 3 

5 

4 

4 

6 

4 

6 4 

2 

2 

2 

4 


4 — 

— 

— 

1 - 

2 

— 

2 — 

8 

8 

8 

4 

2 

4 i 2 

5 

4 

4 

2 

5 

2 5 

— 

8 

8 

— 

8 

— 3 


— 

8 

— 

8 

8 

V 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 i 8 

2 

2 


2 

2 

8 8 



— 


1 

1 

2 

2 

1 


1 

1 

— 1 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 5 

— 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 4 

2 

— 


— 

— 


2 

2 

2 i 

1 

1 

1 1 1 

2 


— 









i ~"7 

84 

36 

36 

85 

36 

34 86 


Note l. 
Note 2. 
Note 3. 


Classes 7 and 8 are of two categories. Arts and Science. 

In class 8, either Biology or Geography is taken, but not both. 

Instead of Philosophy, an additional language (usually Arabic or French) 
covering 3 hours a week may be taken. 


Teachers’ 
Salary Scales. 


16. The scales of salaries of teachers in the Hebrew Public System were 
revised in October. 1935, and now stand as follows:— 


Kindergarten mistresses 
Elementary* teachers (uncertificated) 

%r 

Elementary teachers (certificated) 

Elementary teachers (university graduates) 

Secondary teachers 

* 


£P. 96- 6-192 
£P. 96- 6-216 
£P.108- 6-216 
£P.132- 6-216 
£P.156-6-216-12-312 


Training of 
Teachers. 


In addition to these emoluments, cost-of-living allowances are paid (of 
£P.12 per annum at present), and family allowances of a further £P.12 per 
annum in respect of a wife and of each child under 18 years of age. Head 
masters receive additional emoluments, depending on the size of the school, 
rising to a maximum of £P.72 per annum. 

17. There are'four training colleges of which two are “General” and two 
“Mizrahi”. They are all day institutions. 


In three colleges, secondary school subjects are studied concurrently with 
educational science; these, therefore, duplicate to some extent the functions 

of the Gymnasia., The four training colleges are as follow’s:— 

/ 

(i) The ‘‘General” Hebrew Teachers College at Jerusalem is Co-educa¬ 
tional and contains three classes, of which the lowest serves as a pre¬ 
paratory class in general secondary school subjects and is equated with 
the top class of the Gymnasia. The two higher classes are confined to 

" professional training. 

An elementary practising school is attached. 

(ii) The “General” Women’s Training College at Tel-Aviv provides a 
four year course for kindergarten and a five year course for elementary 
teachers. Educational science forms a barge part of the curriculum 
in the three highest classes. 

An elementary practising school and a kindergarten are attached. 
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(iii) The “Mizrahi Men k Training College at Jerusalem has five 
classes. In the three higher classes from five to ten periods a week 
are assigned to educational science. Throughout the course about half 
the lesson time is given to Hebrew subjects. 

tiv) The “Mizrahi” Women’s Training College at Jerusalem is similarly 
organised. It has a small hoarding section. 

There are also two 'Training Colleges for Kindergarten mistresses in 
in Tel-Aviv 

(‘v) The “Mizrahi ’ Training College attached to the Tulpiyot Girls’ 
Secondary School ; 

v 

(vi) The 'Training College of Mr. Yehiel Halperin. 

These institutions are entirely private and are as yet unrecognised 
bv the Yaa’d Leumi. 


For the training of teachers in secondary schools, a Department of Pedagogy 
was established at the Hebrew University in 1985. 'The students are as a rule 
graduates of the Hebrew University and receive a two-year course in educa¬ 
tional theory and practice, including practical teaching experience at the Beit 

Hakerem Secondary School. 

* 


'The above-mentioned training colleges are not sufficient to meet the demand 
for trained teachers, and consequently over one half of the new teachers 
appointed in recent years have come from abroad, having usually been trained 
in Germany, Poland, Lithuania or other European countries. 


NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

18. 'The number of non-(loverniiient Moslem schools is relatively small. Moslem. 
The Supreme Moslem Council controls a few schools or orphanages. With 

the exception of the Raudat al-Ma’arif in Jerusalem and the Najah school of 
Nablus, all Moslem schools are of elementary type. The language of instruc¬ 
tion throughout is Arabic, except in the higher classes of the two secondary 
schools, where English is used. A considerable number of kuttabs exist in 
which tlie Quran, reading and writing are taught. The standard in these 
remains rather low. 

19. Various foreign organisations and religious Iwalies maintain their chrlatian. 
interest in education, notably the Church Missionary Society, the Jerusalem 

and East Mission, the Church Missions to the Jews, the American Friends’ 

Mission, the Scots Mission and various Roman Catholic bodies. The French. 

German and Italian Consuls-Genernl control thier respective national mis¬ 
sionary schools. 

*- 

f 

Initiative in establishing and maintaining schools continues to he shown 
by various local Christian communities. 'The Latin, Orthodox, Syrian and 
Armenian Patriarchates, the Custode di Terra Santa, and the Archbishop of 
the Greek Catholic Church supervise schools of their respective denominations, 
while Orthodox Societies in Jerusalem. Jaffa and Haifa maintain schools for 
children of their own community. 

Among the foreign Christian schools of standing are the Jerusalem Girls’ 

College, St. George’s School, Bishop Gobat School (all Anglican), the Terra 
Santa College (Franciscan), the Greek Lycee, Schmidt’s Girls’ School 
(German rJc.), and the College des Freres (French), all in Jerusalem, the 
American Friends’ Mission Schools in Ramallah, the Tabeetha Mission School 
for Girls and the English High School in Jaffa, St. Luke’s School and the 
English Girls’ School in Haifa. In October, 1937. the Scots College in Safad 
was transferred to Haifa with the same staff but under the management of 
the Anglican Bishop, and is now known as St. Luke’s School. In all second¬ 
ary schools under British or American control, the secondary section of the 

V 

Terra Santa College, the Fr&res matriculation class, and Schmidt’s Girls’ 

School, the language of instruction is English. French, German, Italian, 
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Jewish. 


Technical. 


Greek and Armenian are variously used ah the medium oI instruction in 
schools controlled by foreign bodies, while English and Arabic are also taught 
as subjects in nearly all. 

The Jerusalem Girls’ College, which is under the direct control of the 
Anglican Bishop, prepares candidates for examinations of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Board, London University, and the Board of Higher Studies. 
The Scots College at Safad (now St. Luke’s) has an established reputation 
especially on the scientific side, while St. George’s School and Bishop Gobat 
School, both with adequate accommodation for boarders, are attended mainly 
by Christians, but also by Moslems and Jews. Bishop Gobat School, founded 
in 1853, is the oldest Missionary school in the country. 

Educational work of value has also been carried out for many years by the 
American Friends Society in Ramallah and the neighbouring villages. 

The Church Missions to Jews maintain two schools, one in Jerusalem and 
the other in Jaffa. 


*20. In addition to the schools controlled by the Wad Leumi, there are 
a large number of Jewish schools providing a general elementary or secondary 
course. Prominent among these are the Evelina de Rothschild School for 
Girls in Jerusalem, and the schools of the Alliance Israelite Universelle in 
Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, Haifa, Tiberias and Safad, in which English and French 
respectivley are used as the medium of instruction in addition to Hebrew. 
Nearly all these schools are in receipt of a grant from the Department. 


About one quarter of the Jewish private schools are Talmud Toras giving 
religious instruction with a small amount of general education. The “Etz 
Hayim” and Agudat Israel Organisation maintain separate syterns of Talmudei 
Tora, the former in Jerusalem only and the latter all over the country. The 
language of instruction in Etz Hayim is Yiddish, but in most of the Talmudei 
Tora of the Agudat Israel the language of instruction is Hebrew. An in¬ 
creasing tendency is, now noticeable among religious circles to conduct their 
schools on more modern lines and to use Hebrew as the language of in¬ 
struction. 


TECHNICAL AND AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


21. A Supervisor of Technical Education was appointed in March, 1930, 
who, in addition to his purely Departmental work, acts as adviser to Gov¬ 
ernment in matters pertaining to arts and crafts. 

Buildings for a new Government Trade School at Haifa were almost com¬ 
pleted during the late summer of 1936 and a Principal was appointed in 
February. On account of the military occupation of the building, as a base 
hospital, the opening was postponed. Instruction of a technical nature is 
provided in most of the town schools. A number of institutions providing 
technical education in various trades and crafts are organised bv Missionary 
or other non-official bodies. 

The Syrian Orphanage is the most important Christian institution in which 
technical instruction in various trades is given. Here there is a special section 
for blind children. 

X 


The Hebrew Technical Institute (the Techniyon) of Haifa, founded before 
the War, has existed in its present form since 1924-25. It is under the 
direction of a Governing Board appointed by the Jewish Agency Executive 
and the Wad Leumi. The Institute derives its revenue from school fees, 
certain local resources, a small grant by the Jewish Agency, and contributions 
from friends of the Techniyon in various countries. Its annual budget 
amounts to d6P.14,400. 
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The Techmyon comprises at present an Engineering College, a Technical 
High School and a Junior Trade School. In addition, the Techniyon con¬ 
ducts evening classes in various technical subjects and crafts for workmen and 
craftsmen, and short training courses in a number of trades for immigrants 
and for members of the agricultural settlements in the Emeq. 

The Engineering college provides instruction in civil engineering, architec¬ 
ture and technology. The college possesses laboratories for physics, chemistry, 
and for testing building materials, which serve for teaching and research 
purposes and meet also the needs of local industries. Attached to this college 
there are also a Junior Trade School and a Technical High School, both for 
hoys who have completed an elementary school. The course at the Trade 
School lasts three years, is open to older hoys (of 16 and over) and is chiefly 
practical, whilst that at the Technical High School lasts four years, is open 
to younger boys (of 14 and over) and, in addition to technical instruction, 
provides a Hebrew and general education of secondary standard. 

The Max Pine Vocational School of the Labour Organisation at Tel-Aviv 
provides, apart from practical lessons in iron work, some theoretical instruc- 
t ion. 

At the Jewish Blind Institute at Jerusalem the inmates engage in basket 
work and matting. 

Manual instruction is given in most of the town schools of the Hebrew 
Public System. 

The “New Bezalel School ’, Jerusalem, opened in October 1935, provides 
a two years, course in drawing and modelling, etching and block cutting, and 
light metal work for brass, copper and silver. 

Various Jewish women’s organisations conduct schools or classes for sewing, 
dresmaking and weaving. 

In the Moslem Orphanage in Jerusalem trades and handicrafts are taught, 
and articles are sold to the public for the benefit of the institution. 

22. The Supervisor of School Gardens, with two assistant inspectors, is Agricultural, 
in charge of agricultural instruction in Government rural schools. Bee-keeping 
and poultry rearing have been introduced with success in many schools both 
town and village. 

Arbor Day is observed annually in all Government rural schools and most 
of the Hebrew schools. 

The largest agricultural'school is that situated at Miqve Yisrael, near Tel- 
Aviv, under the control of the Alliance Israelite. It offers, through the me¬ 
dium of Hebrew, a three-vears secondary course to boys in the theory and 
practice of agriculture. The school was founded in 1870, and the area of its 
estate (2,600 dunums) enables it to carry out practical agriculture on a large 
scale and in most important branches. In addition there is attached to the 
school a good laboratory for research in agriculture, chemistry and soils, and 
a small but fairly representative natural history museum. 

An agricultural secondary school was opened by the Jewish Farmers Asso¬ 
ciation at Pardes Hanna in 1934. The course is planned as a five year course 
combining instruction in theoretical and practical agriculture and a general 
secondary education of an approximately matriculation standard. 

The Women’s International Zionist Organisation, which is responsible for 
various educational activities affected mainly the Jewish female population, 
lays great stress on the training of girls and women in agriculture and domestic 
science. For this purpose the organisation maintains an agricultural school 
at Nahalal, a domestic science and agricultural school near Tel-Aviv, and 




several agricultural training farms in the settlements. The organisation also 
provides instruction in gardening in various kindergartens and elementary 
schools in both villages and towns. 

Instruction in agriculture and domestic science is imparted also at the Girl’s 
Training Farm near Talpiyot, Jerusalem, maintained by the Women's Labour 
Council, and at the Domestic Science School maintained at Jerusalem by 
the Mizrahi Women's Organisation of America. 


The Jewish “Children’s Villages’’ at Meir Shfeya and Ben-Shemen, both 
of which are co-educational, combine an agricultural training with a general 
education and instruction in domestic science. 


The Kadoorie Agricultural School for Arabs maintained from funds 
bequeathed by the late Sir Ellis Kadoorie, and opened in January 1931 at 
Tulkarm, provides a two-years course in the theory aud practice of agriculture. 
The language of instruction is mainly Arabic, but English is also used. 

The Kadoorie Agricultural School for Jews on the slopes of Mount Tabor, 
maintained from the same funds, was opened in May 1934. The course is 
approximately parallel to that provided at Tulkarm but is wholly in Hebrew. 


POST SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

‘23. The facilities for University education most attractive to Palestinian 
Arabs are those provided by the American University of Beirut. 

Within Palestine itself the Board of Higher Studies has established Inter¬ 
mediate and Diploma Examinations which are of pass B.A. and pass B. Sc. 
standard. For these a few candidates have been specially prepared in the 
Jerusalem Girls’ College and in the Scots College at Safad which was closed 
in July 1937 and replaced by St. Luke’s School, Haifa. Other Missionary 
institutions show some tendency to develop post-matriculation classes. In 
the Intermediate and Diploma examination of the Board of Higher Studies 
both Arabs and Jews complete, but the majority of Jews who desire a 
University qualification proceed to Europe or to the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. 

The Board of Higher Studies was formed in 1923 by the joint action of the 
Department of Education, the Schools of Archaeology, various foreign educa¬ 
tional institutions and a number of Government officers and other individuals 
interested in academic education. It receives from Government an annual 
grant-in-aid which has risen from «£P.100 in 192(5 to £ P.500. Hitherto the 
Board has functioned entirely as an examining authority. Its work is mainly 
carried out bv executive committees established for the different examinations. 

The Matriculation examination has been held each year since 1924 inclusive. 
Any one of the three official languages is accepted as the medium of examina¬ 
tion. Hitherto certificates have been awarded only on a matriculation 
standard corresponding to the “credit” standard required in similar English 
“Schools Examinations”. A school certificate of lower standard is given 
to candidates who show a standard satisfactory knowledge of the Secondary 
School subjects but do not qualify for higher studies. 

Hebrew 44. The Hebrew University, in existence since 1925, contains at present 

University. the following two Faculties :— 

(i) The Faculty of Humanities which provides instruction in the fol¬ 
lowing subjects: Jewish and Palestine Studies (Bible, Talmud, Hebrew 
Language and Literature. Jewish History and Sociology, Hebrew 
Philosophy and Kabbalah. History, Geography and Geology of Pales¬ 
tine), Islamic Culture and Oriental Languages (Moslem and Persian 
Art and Archaeology, History of the Moslem Peoples, Assvriology, 


Board of 

Higher 

Studies. 
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North Semitic Inscriptions, Arabic Language and Literature ami 
Persian), Philosophy, Classical and Romance Languages, Ancient 
Medieval and Modern Historv, International Relations and Mathe- 
matics. The course of study for undergraduate students extends over 
a minimum period of four years, after which the degree of subjects and 
the submission of a thesis. 

(ii) The Faculty of Natural Sciences which provides instruction in the 
following subjects; Physics, Chemistry and Biochemistry, Botany, 

Zoology and Parasitology. Geology, Climatology and Meteorology 
Bacteriology and Mathematics. The course extends over four years 
terminating with a degree. 

Post-graduate study is pursued bv research students who have the degree 
of M.A. or its equivalent. After two years of study and the presentation 
of a thesis, they may acquire the degree of Ph. D. 

The University is housed in several buildings on Mount Scopus. It- pos¬ 
sesses collections in Botany (the Palestine Herbarium, and the Museum of 
Biblical Plants and Arabic Plant-lore). in Zoology, in Geology and in Archae¬ 
ology. The Jewish National and University ’Library contains ht present 
285,000 volumes and valuable collections of incunabula and manuscript. 

The ITniversitv is administered bv a Board of Governors and its Executive 

1 / • 

Committee in Palestine. 

SCHOOL FEES. 

25. In the Arab Public System fees are charged as under ; — Government. 

Day Pupils. 

Kindergarten Classes 
Lower Elementary Classes 
Higher Elementary Classes 
First and Second Secondary Classes 
Third and Higher Secondary Classes 

Boarders. 


Government Arab College 

fP.24 

p.a. 

Women’s Training College 

€P.21 

p.a. 

Rural Teachers’ Training Centre. Tulkarm 

fP.24 

p.a. 

Women’s Rural Teachers* Training Centre. Ramallah 


Nil. 

Beersheba Boarding Section 


Nil. 

Boarding Hostel. Tulkarm 

fP.10 

p.a. 

Boarding Hostel. Jenin 

fP.10 

p.a. 

Boarding Hostel. Lvdda 

fP.10 

p.a. 


Exemptions from fees may he granted on the grounds of poverty. 

9 

A few scholarships are also granted to hoarders of exceptional merit. 

Tn the two Kadoorie Agricultural Schools (one for Arabs, the other for 
Jews) the students pay £P.24 a year. 

28. Tn the villages the fees paid very rarely exceed {P.1 n year and are 
usually less than 500 mils. The practice of paving fees in kind still exists 
in some village schools. 

Tn the town schools the fees rise to {P.2.500 a year. Tn Rawdat al-Ma’arif 
College, at Jerusalem, the tutition fees in the elementary classes are £P.6 
a year and in the secondary classes, £P.8. Boarders pay {P.86 a year in¬ 
clusive. 


Non- 

Government 

Moslem 

Schools. 


Nil. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
£P. 8 p.a. 
£P. 6 p.a. 



Jewish 

Schools. 


Christian 

Schools. 


Medical and 
Social Welfare 
of School 
Children. 


Holidays. 


27. The education rates and other revenues which support the public schools 
are supplemented in many localities bv school fees assessed according to the 
means of the parent and the grade of the class. Total exemptions are frequent. 

In the kindergarten, all of which are either private or maintained by local 
authorities, the fees range from £P.6 to £ P. 12 a year. In the elementary 
schools the fees vary from £l\2 to £P.12 a year and in the higher classes 
of the secondary schools rise as high as £P.26 a year. 

In the bulk of the purely private schools the fees charged are lower than 
in public schools, but in a few are appreciably higher. 

At the hoarding section of the Reali Secondary School at Haifa, local pupils 
are charged UP.9 a month and pupils from abroad UP.10 month. 

At the agricultural hoarding schools fees van- from £P.30 to UP.50 a year. 

In the religious elementary schools, known as Talmud Toras, the fees, if 
any, are generally small. 


28. No information is available regarding fees charged in the schools under 


Most of the foreign 


the Latin Patriarchate and the Archbishop of Galilee, 
schools which submit returns through the Consuls do not state the fees 
charged. 


In some of the German secondary schools the 


maximum 

% 

in the elementary classes and UP. 12 in the secondary classes. 
Orphanages the maximum fee paid by a boarder is UP.20 a year. 


fee is UP.6 a year 
In the Svrian 


In the European and American Missionary town schools the maximum 
fee charged in the elementary classes is UP.12 a year, but in the large majority 
of these schools the fees are lower. In the secondary classes the fees range 
from UP.6 to UP. 15 a year. In addition to tuition fees, boarders pay boarding 
fees which may amount to UP.35 a year. UP.57 a year is charged in the 
English preparatory school of the Jerusalem Girl’s College. 


No fees are charged in the village missionary schools or in those of the 
Greek Orthodox Patriarchate. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


29. The Department of Health carries out the sanitary and medical in¬ 
spection of all Government schools. Trachoma treatment is regularly carried 
out by officers of the Health Department and members of the teaching staff. 


Non-Government schools are inspected by a Government Medical Officer of 
Health or by arrangements with private practitioners. 


The Hadassah Medical Organisation is responsible for the Health service 
of all schools under the Ya’ad Leumi and of most other Jewish schools, but 

sanitary inspections are carried out by the Government Department of Health. 

✓ 

# 

The Schools Luncheons Fund, which is administered hv the Palestine 
Council of Hadassah, provides instruction for pupils, teachers and parents in 
dietetics, cookery, the conduct of kitchens on hygienic lines, and in the proper 
service of meals. It also organises instructive exhibitions. 


The Alliance Israelite Universelle of Paris conducts a Jewish School for 
deaf and dumb children in Jerusalem. The establishment of the school in 
1932 was rendered possible by the late Leon Levy of Shanghai who be¬ 
queathed a special fund for the purpose. 


30. Government town schools are closed on Fridays and Sundays, except 
in Samaria District where thev are closed on Thursday afternoons and Fri- 

t * 

da vs. Rural schools in Moslem areas observe Fridav, and in Christian areas 
Sunday. Religious feasts are observed by members of the several faiths. 
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Government town schools are given a winter and a spring holiday of about 
two weeks’ duration each, and a summer holidav of about nine weeks. Rural 
schools are given a holiday of about ten weeks in the year, the date of closure 
varying in different districts in accordance with the local harvest. 

Jewish schools are closed on Saturdays. The seasonal holidays approximate 
in duration to those of Government schools, but the dates do not necessarily 

V 

coincide. 

31. A Supervisor of Physical Education is responsible for the physical side 
of education in Government schools. Government Schools Sports for boys in 
town schools are held annually in centres which vary each year. The annual 
athletic meeting for all schools, Government and non-Government, in the 
Jerusalem District, could not be held this year owing to disturbances. Apart 
from football, which is played in nearly all boys’ schools in the country, 
organised games of a simple but healthful nature have also been introduced, 
while netball is played in many of the girls’ schools. Both Arabs and Jews 
show enthusiasm for and proficiency in sports of all kinds. 

32. The Scout Movement which existed on a small scale prior to the war 
and which under the Turkish Government had been turned to militarist ends, 
has been reformed and greatly developed since 1920. The High Commissioner 
is Chief Scout and Mr. M. Tomlinson, Supervisor of Physical Education has 
been appointed County Commissioner of the Palestine Association, which is 
at present confined to the Arab section of the population. There are three 
Local Associations, each in one of the three administrative districts. 

The Jewish Scouts are organised in a separate Hebrew Scout Association, 
under the aegis of the Wad Leumi Department of Education. 

The Girl Guide Association, which includes Moslem, Christian and Jewish 
girls, is progressing. No girl is admitted to a company without the written 
consent of the parent or guardian. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 


OUTSTANDING EVENTS OF THE YEAR. 

33. On the retirement of Mr. H.E. Bowman. C.M.G., O.B.E., on 27th 

January, 1937, Director of Education since 1920, Mr. W.J. Farrell, O.B.E.. 
M.C., the Deputy Director, succeeded to the post of Director and Mr. S.J. 
Hogben, Senior Education Officer, was promoted to the post of Deputy 
Director. f 

34. Conditions during the first term of the school year 1936-37 were not 
normal. The Arab general strike was not formally ended till 11th October, 
1936, whereas the Government school year properly begins in the middle of 
September. Many school buildings remained occupied by the military author¬ 
ities till the end of December. For these reasons work in Government schools 
suffered considerably during the first term. Thereafter, however, it continued 
without interruption. 

35. Owing to the increased expenditure on public security and the de¬ 
creased revenue, Government interrupted for the year 1936-37 the execution 
of the programme of expansion of Arab elementary education initiated 
in 1933. 


Sports and 
Athletics. 


Boy Scouti 
and Girl 
Guides. 
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As a result the percentage of applicants who could he admitted to Govern¬ 
ment schools, both in towns and villages, fell appreciably below that for any 
of the last five vears. 

u 

On the other hand the Hebrew public system, which has resources outside 
Palestine, expanded considerably in 1936-37, notwithstanding the disturbances 
of 1936 and the unfavourable economic situation in this country itself. 

Following on the recommendations of the Royal Commission, the resump¬ 
tion of the normal expansion programme was approved for the school vear 
1937-38. 

36. The Government Trade School, Haifa, opened in October, 1937, with 
50 pupils, of whom ten are undergoing a year s training as teachers of manual 
work. 

37. Mr. J.P. Attenborough, Senior Inspector, and acting Senior Education 
Officer, left the service of the Palestine Government on 18th October, 1937, 
on his appointment as Education Officer, Aden. 

38. On the 21st October. 1937. Mr. Avinoam Yellin, M.B.E., Senior In¬ 
spector (Jewish Schools), was shot and fatallv wounded by an unknown 

%> 

assailant at the door of the Education Office on Mount Zion. He succumbed 
to his wounds on 23rd October, 1937. 

Mr. Yellin. who was educated in Palestine and at Christ’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, was an officer of wide culture and great ability. He was an Arabic 
and Hebrew scholar of repute and was universally esteemed for his high 
character and sympathetic personality. 

39. On the 9th November. 1937, the offices of the Department were moved 
from Mount Zion, where they have been since 1924, to a more central situation 
in Princess Man 7 Avenue. Jerusalem. 

y 


CHAPTER H. 


LEGISLATION. 

i 

40. No new Arab local Education Committees were formed during the vear 
under the Ordinance of 1933. 

Four new Jewish Education Committees were established in Bavit Ve Gan 

% 4 

(near Jaffa), Herzliva, Ra’anana. and Kefar Sava Settlements, all in the 
Southern District. / 


v 
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CHAPTER m. 


ADMINISTRATION, PERSONNEL AND FINANCE. 


41. The number of classified officers employed by the Department in De¬ 
cember, 1937, was 1,072, against 1,007 in December, 1936, of whom 13 were 
British and the rest, with very few exceptions, Palestinians. 


The following were the chief administrative and inspecting officers at the 
end of the school year 1936-37 : 


Appointment 


Name 


Director 

Deputy Director 
Senior Education Officer 


Mr. W.J. Farrell, O.B.E., M.C. 
Mr. S.J. Hogben. 

Mr. J.P. Attenborough (Acting). 


Headquarters Arab Inspectorate 

Senior Inspector (Arab Schools) 
Headquarters Inspector 

Headquarters Inspector 
Headquarters Inspector 
Headquarters Inspector 


Jibrail Eff. Katul, M.B.E. 
Sheikh Husameddin Eff. 


Jarallah. M.B.E. 


Manassah Eff. Hannush. 
Ahmad Eff. Khalifa. 
Khilil Eff. Sakakini. 


Headquarters Jewish Inspectorate:— 

Senior Inspector (Jewish Schools) 
District Inspector (North) 

District Inspector (South) 
Assistant Inspector 


Mr. A. Yellin, M.B.E. 
Mr. J.S. Bentwich. 
Mr. J.L. Bloom. 

Mr. S.B. Yeshaya. 


District Arab Inspectorate: 


District Inspeetor,—Jerusalem 
District Inspector—Haifa 
District Inspector—Nablus 
District Inspector—Jaffa 


Specialist Officers 


Supervisor of Technical Education 
Inspector of Girls’ Schools 


Senior Inspector (English) 
Superintendent of Physical Training 
Supervisor of School Gardens 

Colleges:— 

Government Arab College — Principal 

Vice-Principal 
Women’s Training College—Principal 


x Vice-Principal 

Government Trade School — Principal 
Women’s Rural Teachers Training 

Centre — Principal 

Probation Service:— 

Principal Probation Officer 
Senior Probation Officer 


Sharif Eff. Subuh. 
Jamil Eff. Zananiri. 
’Afif Eff. ’At’ut. 
Mustafa Eff. Dab bag h. 


Mr. W.A. Stewart. 

Miss H. Ridler, O.B.E., 

(also Principal Women’s 
Training College). 

Mr. J.P. Attenborough. 

Mr. M. Tomlinson. 

Ahmad Eff. Qasem. 


Ahmad Samih Eff. al-Khalidi. 

M.B.E. 

Habib Eff. Khuri, M.B.E. 

Miss H. Ridler, O.B.E., 

(also Inspector of Girls’ 
Schools). 

Miss F.H.B. Lovegrove, 

(Acting). 

Mr. A.H.E. Rogers. 

Miss M.M. Young, (Acting). 


Mr. W.H. Chinn. 
Mr. J.S. Somerville. 


42. The expenditure by the Department of Education in the school year 
1936-37 on education services was approximately as follows :— 


(a) Administration and Inspectorate (Arab and Hebrew) 
Overhead Charges 


£P. 


Salaries 

Other Charges 18,208 

401 

(b) Schools:— 


(i) Government (Arab) : 

Salaries 151,894 

Grants to loci authorities for School Buildings — 


II 


Scholarships, maintenance, allowances, etc. 6,708 

(ii) Non-Government: 

Block grant to Hebrew Public System 45,000 

Per capita grant to other schools : 

Jewish 2,496 

Moslem 1,468 

Christian (including foreign) 1,489 



18,604 


168,670 


50,898 


(c) Miscellaneous: 

Grant to Board of Higher Studies 

Transport and Travelling 
Other minor charges 


500 

8,986 

855 5.841 


248,018 


The revenue from the sale of books and school materials in Government 


schools during the school year 1936-37 amounted to £P. 1,650 and that from 
school fees to «£P.2,701, a total of £P.4,351. 


43. The distribution benefits between Arabs and Jew T s was based on the 
proportion of school age population, and educational expenditure incurred 
by other Government Departments was included in the calculation. 


The actual expenditure by the Department under “schools” was appor¬ 
tioned as follows :— 


Arab School*:— 

£P. 

£P. 

Government 

168,670 


Non-Government 

2,902 

171,672 

f 

Hebrew Schools:— 

Hebrew Public System 

46,000 


Others 

2,496 

47,496 


The benefits to, Arab schools are gross, and should be reduced by £P.4,351, 
I lie amount of the revenue from sales and fees shown above. 


44. The following additional amounts were expended in 1936-37 by other 
Government Departments upon educational services :— 


Department 


Object 


Agriculture 
Health 
Secretariat 
Public Works 
(Recurrent) 


Supply of trees 

Hygiene and medical care of pupils 

Printing and Stationery 

Rent, repairs, office furniture, etc. 


Approximately 

£P. 

345 

2,000 

400 

11,668 
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These figures exclude any share of overhead charges for salaries and other 
administrative expenditure by the Department concerned. 

In addition, the following sums were expended during the year by the 
Public Works Department on new Government (Arab) schools or on additions 
to existing Government (Arab) schools:— 

From the Public Works Extraordinary budget ±*P. 8,248 

From Loan Works budget 60,908 

jCP. 69,161 


The net expenditure of all Government Departments was distributed as 
follows:— 

Arab education 4-P. 246,702 

Jewish education 52,770 

Administration—Department of Education 

(Arab and Jewish) 18,604 

£P. 817,076 


If the expenditure on Administration and all Special expenditure including 
the expenditure by Public Works from its Extraordinary and Loan Fund 
budgets are excluded, the net expenditure was distributed as follows:— 

Arab education £P. 186,060 

Jewish education 48,418 

£P. 284,478 


The ratio of the expenditure on Jewish to Arab education was therefore 
48,418: 186,060 = 26: 100. 

45. There are no exact figures of the total educational expenditure of 
private bodies. In particular no reliable estimate can be made of the expen¬ 


diture of foreign organisations. 

The figures of the Jewish Public System are given in paragraphs 65 and 
66 below. 


46. The number of children in the age group 5-15 on 1st October 1936 
was approximately as follows :— 


Arabs 


Moslems and others 
Christians 


i 


Jews 


287,221 

22,941 


260,162 

64,416 


'The ratio of Jews to Arabs in the age group 5-15 was therefore. 

64 615 / 

—— -= 24.76% on 1st October, 1936. 

260,162 

On the 1st October, 1937, the estimated figures were as follows 

Arabs and other non-Jews (excluding foreign Christians) 


Moslems and others 


Christians 


241,167 

24,758 


Jews 


265,920 

66,546 


Thus the proportion of Jewish to non-Jewish children was 25.02 per cent 
on 1st October, 1937, an increase of 0.36 over the previous year’s figure. 
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The pupils attending schools in July 1937, were as follows. The age range 
is 3—20, but the very large majority are in the range 5—15 :— 



I Boys 

Girls 

TotHl 

Arabs and other non-Jews— 

1 ! 



Moslems 

4*2,227 

11,889 

54.066 

Christians 

12,147 

10,268 

22,410 

Other denominations 

600 

162 

! 762 

Total 

54,974 

22,264 

77,238 

Jews 

36,085 

33,097 

68,182 

Grand Total 

90,059 

_1 

56,861 

145,420 


The figures do not include pupils in a small number of Christian schools 
which have rendered no statistical returns; but otherwise they cover the 
whole population, settled and nomad. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ARAB PUBLIC SYSTEM. 


Local 

Educational 

Committees. 


47. Circumstances have not permitted any considerable development of 
the policy by which local authorities are encouraged to assume some respon¬ 
sibility for education. (See Part I, paragraph 5). 

Local Educational Committees have been established in a number of places. 
These are shown below by districts with some account of their activities. 


Jerusalem District: 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

Id. 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Bethlehem town, 
Ranmllah town, 

Birch town. 

Bait Jala village, 
Baitunia village, 

Dair Ijrir village, 
Taiba village, 

Tiirmus 4 Ayya village, 
Bait Liqva village. 
Rumun village, 

Selwad village, 

‘Ain Yabrud village, 
‘Atara village, 

Sinjil village. 

Bait Sahur village. 


In Bireh a rate has been levied for the last three years on immovable 
property, amounting to 20% of the Urban property tax. The sum of LP.50<) 
was raised to assist in the construction of a new school building for girls. 


In most of the villages, a rate which is either a surcharge on the Rural 
property tax of 20% to 25% or a poll tax on the male population of the village 
(100—150 mils each) has been levied for the last two or three years for the 
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construction of new school buildings. This sum raised covered, in general, 
half the cost of the building—the other half (usually ±'P;75 per room of 
7x7.5 m2) being paid by Government. (See paragraphs 5 and 6). 

In the undermentioned centres no special education rate has been levied, 
but Municipal C ouncils have been paying rent out of their general resources 
for school buildings as follows :— 

Annual rental 


Bethlehem town- 

—Bovs 

f P.150 

Bethlehem town- 

—Girls 

80 

Ramaliah town— 

Bovs 

80 

Ramaliah town— 

Girls 

60 

Bait. Jala village- 

—Bovs and Girls 

94 


Ramaliah has since 1935 been seeking to raise a loan of dEP.2,000 for the 
construction of new school buildings in place of hirings. 

Southern District:— 

1. Majdal town, 

2. Gaza tow n, 

3. Khan Yunes village. 

No rate has so far been levied. 

Galilee District:— 

1. Mujaidal village, 

2. Saffuriya village. 

No rate has so far been levied. 


Samaria District: 


1. Nablus town, 

2. Tulkarm town. 


In Nablus a rate amounting to £% of the Urban property tax was levied 
in 1935 and produced £ P.79.917. In 1936, the amount raised was £ P.73.870 
and in 1937 £V. 119.583. The Bocal Education Committee has decided to 
raise the rate to 1J% for 1938 and it is hoped that this will realise £P.250. 
The amounts raised are expended upon rents or construction of school 
buildings. 


In Tulkarm no rate was levied. The Education Committee owns immovable 
property of which the income has been dedicated to education from Ottoman 


times. 



Throughout the country in villages where no education committee has 


formally been constituted the District Officers with the assistance of the 
Mukhtars have continued to raise contributions for educational purposes. 


18. 


During the school year 1936-37, as in the preceding year, 965 classified 

Of these six were British 


teachers were employed in Government schools, 
and the rest Arabs. There were in addition 192 unclassified teachers, 

Thus the 


ainlv 


in villages, paid by Government, and 17 paid hv local authorities, 
total number of teachers in Government schools was 1174 as against 1163 
in 1935-36. Seventeen women teachers resigned on marriage, and two for 
other reasons. Two men teachers were retired on pension, and ten were 
retired on other grounds. 


Personnel. 
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Reduction of 
admissions 
to schools 
in the new 
school-year 
1936/37. 


49. At the end of the school year 1935-36 the financial situation resulting 
from the disturbed state of the country did not permit the creation of the 
necessary new places for admissions on the absolute scale of 1933. Therefore 
the number of admissions tended to drop to the figure for 1932. The actual 
fall in the number of acceptances was about ll(X). 


As will be seen from the figures in the following tables the number of pupils 
who had attained school-age and were refused admission to the lowest class 
in town schools owing to lack of staff or accommodation in the autumn of 
i936 was no less than 3.763, that is 62% of the total number of applications. 
In the villages 5,001 applications or 48% were refused admission for similar 
reasons. 


Even these figures do not represent sufficiently the gravity of the need for 
school places as it has been proved by experience that numbers of parents 
do not trouble to apply for the admission of their children when it is known 
that there is small hope of the application being successful. This was clearly 
shown in 1933, the first year of the expansion scheme; when it was known 
that increased provision had made, the number of applications for admission 
to town schools rose very sharply by 45.5%. 


Further, no account has been taken of the number of possible applicants 
in villages where schools have not yet been established. 


There is also a considerable number of rejections of pupils who after one or 
two years education in a “Kuttab” have exhausted its resources and attempt 
to enter Government schools. 


Thus as a result of the unsatisfied demand for elementary schooling a large 
number of pupils either get no education at all or have to be content with 
such indifferent instruction as is obtainable in a private school or kuttab, with 
the hope, often ungratified, of eventually securing admission to a Government 
school. 


The numbers and percentages of applications for admission to all classes 
of Government schools accepted and deferred in the first terms of 1935-36, 
1936-37 and 1937-38 are as follows :— 


■ 




1935-36. 



1936-37 


1937-38 


Towns 

Villages • 

Towns . 

Villages • 

Towns 

Villases * 


No. | 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Applied 

7,554 


11,121 

w 

r 

» 

7,339 


10,849 

| 

1 

9,458 


18,572 


Accepted 

4,434 

50% 

6,476 

58% : 

3,031 

41% 

5,848 

52% 

4,647 

49% 

7,728 

57% 

Deferred 

8,120 

41% 

4,645 

42% 

4,308 

59% i 

5,001 

48% 

4,811 

51% 

5,849 

48% 


* The figures for villages apply only to those villages 


where schools exist. 


It will be noticed that in 1936-37 there was a fall in the demand, no doubt 
a temporary result of the disturbed condition of the country. Nevertheless 
there was a serious decrease in the percentage of pupils for w T hom it was 
possible to find places. The reasons for this apparent anomaly will be clear 
from what has been said above. 
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More detailed figures of application and admissions to town schools over 
a longer period, viz. the last six school years, are as follows:— 



Before the 
expansion scheme 

School year beginning 

1931 1982 

Lowest class:— 


Application 

8021 8788 

Admissions 

1657 1702 

All other classes:— 


Applications 

894 1204 

Admissions 

679 716 


Total: 


Under the 
expansion scheme 

Expansion 

Inter¬ 

mitted 

Expansion 

Resumed 

1988 1984 1986 

1986 

1987 

4898 5604 6949 

8200 3887 8489 

6042 

2279 

7860 

8644 

2292 1785 1605 

1241 1008 995 

1297 

762 

2098 

1008 


Applications 

Admissions 


3916 4942 

2236 2417 


7190 7339 7654 7889 9468 

4441 4845 4484 8081 4647 


The percentages of applications accepted and of applications deferred for 
lack of staff or accommodation are as follows for the same period :— 



Before 

the 

• 


Under the 


Expansion 

Expansion 


eipiiaiuii 

scheme 

expansion scheme 

Intermitted 

• 

Resumed 

School year beginning 

1981 

1982 

1988 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

Lowest class:— 








Accepted 

54% 

46% 

65% 

59% 

57% 

88% 

60% 

Deferred 

46% 

66% 

86% 

41% 

48% 

62% 

50% 

All other classes:— 








Accepted 

64% 

59% 

54% 

58% 

62% 

58% 

48% 

Deferred 

86% 

41% 

46% 

42% 

88% 

42% 

52% 

Total : 


r 






Accepted 

67% 

49% 

62% 

69% 

59% 

41% 

49% 

Deferred 

48% 

51% 

88% 

41% 

41% 

69% 

51% 


The correspnoding figures for rural schools are not equally significant since 
as already indicated they apply only to those villages where schools have been 
established, and cannot be used as an accurate measure of the demand 
throughout the country. 


The percentage figures for all classes in villages for the last five years are 
as follows :— ✓ 

f 



1988 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1937 

Accepted 

69 % 

64 % 

58 % 

52 % 

67 % 

Deferred 

41 % 

86 % 

42 % 

48 % 

48 % 


It will be seen that the expansion of staff and accommodation in village 
schools has not kept pace with the increase in the demand. 


The grave deficiency of places indicated by the above figures continues 
seriously to disturb the proper grading of classes bv age. (8ee Appendix, 
Table TV). 
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Entries are deferred for one, two or even more years thus causing the age 
range of the lowest class to become excessively wide and the average age 
of entry to he too high. 

The abnormally large age-range may be illustrated by recalling the com¬ 
position of the first elementary class in town boys' schools in July, 1935, that 
is the end of the last school year in which the work proceeded uninterrupted 
by political disturbances. Only “significant” age groups are included 



Age-group 

-^—-----W— 

1 

6-7 7-8 

8 9 

T 

9 10 

10-11 

(a) 

Total number of pupils 

f | 

j 195 758 

744 

850 

108 

(b) 

Pupils who have been more than 
one year in the standard 

1 50 

161 

127 

44 

(c) 

Percentage of (b) to total of its 
a ge-group in preceding vear (Julv, 






1934) 

— 47% 

26% 

19% 

13.4% 


It will be seen that the figures of “repeaters” in tlie 1st class were still 
too high, and the same was true of the whole lower elementary course, parti 
cularlv in the boys’ schools. 

The percentages of repeaters in the several age-groups of the first class in 
town boys' schools as shown above may be compared with the corresponding 
percentages in the first elementary class in town girls' schools where the table 
was as follows in July, 1935 :— 


Age-group 

6-7 7-8 

8-9 

910 10-11 

(a) Total number of pupils 

176 557 

602 

267 94 

(b) Pupils who have been more than 




one vear in the standard 

— 28 

63 

© 

00 

© 

(e) Percentage of (b) to total of its 




age-group in preceding vear (Julv. 




1934) 

— 25.7% 17.8% 

11.5% 9.6% 


The lesser percentages of “repeaters” among girls are attributable to the 
beneficial effecrt of the kindergarten class which exists below the first ele¬ 
mentary class in girls’ schools and enables girls to be introduced at a younger 
age than boys and in the most suitable manner to the school environment 
which is generally much superior to that of the home. 

It is therefore one of the main objects of educational policy to make kinder¬ 
garten classes universal in all boys’ and girls’ schools in towns and to reduce 
the age of entry’ bv one year. Obviously this cannot be done while it is im¬ 
possible even to maintain admissions to the present lower elementary course 
which starts at the age of 7 4- and includes a minimum of five standards in 
town schools. 

It is worthy of notice in this connection that while in the Jewish public 
school system the age-range of the first elementary class in towns is only three 
years for boys and two for girls, this is not due to any special organisation 
of entries but to the more lavish provision of lower elementary places and the 
existence of large numbers of kindergarten schools . That the age-range is 
even so high as three years for town hoys is due to immigration and is pro- 
bablv unavoidable. 
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50. in the third term of the school year 1936-37 there were 380 Govern¬ 
ment elementary schools with 42,568 pupils, (382 and 42,630 in the previous 
school year). 


Elementary 

Education. 


I’he numbers and percentages of applications for admission to Government 
schools accepted and deferred in the first working term of 1936-37, and in 
September, 1937, are shown in the table given above in paragraph 49. 

The failure to provide new places in proportion to the increase in the popula¬ 
tion and in the demand for schooling had the usual result to which attention 
has been drawn in former reports. 


It is natural that the rejected of one year apply again in the next. They 
cannot justly be refused, so that the average age of admission tends to rise. 
This is well illustrated by a comparison of the strengths of age-groups in 
the first elementary class of Town schools in two successive years:— 


\ E A R 

5-6 

1 6-7 

7-8 

8-9 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

% 

1985-36 

183 

1117 

1574 

955 

322 

63 

13 

1936-37 

20 

489 

1283 

1202 

562 

159 

44 


The upward shift of the centre of gravity is very marked. If continued, 
this shift will very seriously upset the equation of class with average age i.e. 
with the physiological development of the mass of pupils—and will disturb 
both syllabus and methods of instruction. 


cient supply of school places 
were much accentuated in 1936-37 since the provision made did not suffice 
even to maintain the number of first entries to school; far less did it meet 
any part of the increasing demand for education. 


51. At the end of the session there were 67 town schools including the Urban 
Training Colleges with a roll of 19.642 pupils. Town elementary boys’ schools Education, 
at Tulkarm were amalgamated and the Omariya Bovs’ School, Jerusalem, 
continued to be occupied by the military throughout the session. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the number of town schools with the number of pupils during 
the last two years :— 




1935-36 


1936-37 


1 Schools 

i Pupils 

1 

Schools 

! Pupils 

Boys 

Girls 

89 

t 

30 

11,529 

8,249 

37 

30 

11,649 

7,298 


69 

19,778 

67 

19,642 


Over 1,500 village boys and 100 village girls were reported to have been 
attending higher classes in Government town schools. Apart from the few 
who can be accommodated in Government hostels, villagers attending town 
schools are in general badly lodged under their own arrangements. 

In July,'1937, a seventh (top) elementary class existed in 19 boys’ schools 
and in 11 girls’ schools in towns, with 585 boys and 200 girls. The majority 
of children do not proceed beyond the lower elementary cycle, a self-contained 
unit of five classes in towns and four in villages. 

Boarding Sections. The boarding section of Beersheha Floys’ School which 
was opened in 1933 for the sons of Bedu Sheikhs, had 56 boarders as in the 
previous year. The Bedu boys receive free board, lodging and tuition. 


Commercial 

education. 


Rural 

Education. 


Village School 
Buildings. 
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In the boarding sections at Tulkarm and Jenin the number of boys in each 
section was increased, bringing the number in each to 15. in September 
1937 a further boarding section was taken over by Government at Lydda with 
accommodation for 25 bovs. 


52. The commercial class (3rd secondary), which was opened in 
September, 1935, at the Jaffa elementary-secondary school for boys, contained 
13 boys in 1936-37, as against 4 in 1935-36. Instruction is given through 
the medium of English and Arabic, and French is also taught. A 4th Secon¬ 
dary Class (Commercial) was opened in October, 1937, with 12 boys. 

In July 1937, the thirteen students sat for Pitman's Shorthand Advanced 
Theory Examination. All were successful. 


53. Domestic Science classes now exist in thirteen Girls’ Schools, besides 
the Training College and the Rural Training Centre. 


No competition for the Domestic Science Shield was held during 1936-37. 


54. New School buildings. A new Government girls’ school building was 
erected in Jerusalem and completed in April, 1937. The new boys’ building 
erected the previous year remained in military occupation throughout the year 
under review. The new buildings for the Government Trade School at Haifa 
could not be prepared to receive pupils until October, 1937, owing to the 
military* occupation earlier in the year. 

No additions to existing school buildings were undertaken by the Public 
Works Department during the session. 


55. At the end of the year 1936-37 there were 315 village schools with a 
total number of 23,071 registered pupils. Of these 20 village schools were 
for girls with a total of 1,517 girls. 

The following table gives figures for village schools in 1935-36 and 
1936-37 :— 


1935-36 


1936-37 




Schools 

Pupils j 

Schools 

Pupils 

For Boys 


295 

21,524 

295 

21,554 

For Girls 

/ 

w 

20 

1,468 

20 

_J 

1,517 


No new village schools were opened in the summer of 1936, owing to the 
political situation in the country and the delay in the approval of the estimates. 


Out of the 315 village schools, 257 included at least the four years of the 
lower elementary course, and 59 had higher elementary classes. 


56 . 


each 


lildings at the cost indi 
grants-in-aid from Gov 




eminent were offered in 1935-36 but owing to the situation in the country 
were not spent until later. 



Village 

Contribution 

Grant-in Aid 

Total 


£P. 

fp. 

£v7 

Southern District:— 




Gaza Sub-District: 




Burair 

100 

75 

176 

Jaffa Sub-District: 




Bait Dajan 

96 

75 

170 

Ramie Sub-District: 




Saqieh 1 

95 

76 

170 

Rant is 

75 

1 76 

160 

Budros 

100 

50 

150 

Zarnuqa 

125 

75 | 

200 

Yebna 

75 

! 75 ; 

160 

Dair Aban » 

120 

! 76 

196 

Samaria District:— 


i 


Nil 




Jerusalem District: — 




Nil 




Oalllee District:— 




Haifa Sub-District: 


76 


Kufr Qaii 

125 

200 

Acre Sub-District: 




Tarshiha 

184 

I - ■ 

184 

Bait Jann 

^ - 

75 

76 

150 

Nazareth Sub-District: 




Yafa 

75 

76 

150 

Safad Sub-District: 




Khalesa 

70 

i — 

70 

Tiberias Sub-District: 

4 




w • 

Samakh 

600 

280 

880 

Totals 

£P. 1,814 

1,080 

2,944 


In addition to the above, funds amounting to nearly £ P.1,700 were also 
raised in villages for repafrs to buildings, school furniture or for payment of 
teachers appointed by them. 

The number of new school buildings in Arab villages which have been 
erected by the villagers, wholly or partly at their own expense since the 
occupation of Palestine are now as follows:— 


Jerusalem 


40 

Southern 


56 

Samaria 


46 

Galilee 


76 


Total 

218 
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Village School 
Libraries and 
Evening 
classes. 


Secondary 

Education. 


57. Village schools are gradually being supplied with small libraries of 
suitable Arabic books for the use of teachers and pupils. In 101 villages, 
school libraries open to the public and containing 1*2.934 books were main¬ 
tained during the year. 

'Hie following table shows their distribution bv districts and use:— 




Number of 
village 
schools 

Number of 
village 
schools with 
libraries 

Total number 
of books in 
village schools 

Galilee 


91 

19 

• 2,090 

Samaria 


84 

16 

1,941 

Southern 


78 

' 56 

8,114 

Jerusalem 


62 

! 12 

789 


Totals 

316 

1 ” 

101 

12,934 


The number of persons making use of these libraries varies 
village to village.- 


greatly fro: 



The two circulating libraries which have hitherto been functioning in Galilee 

and Southern Districts did not operate during the year owing to the state of 
the country. 


Evening Classes. Evening classes for illiterate adults were held in four 
villages of the Galilee Dist rict and in seven centres in the Soul hern District— 
notably in Lydda and Majdal. 


58. (a) Secondary Day Schools. There were 626 pupils in the secondary 

classes of 13 Government schools, as against 496 the previous year. These 
figures include the students at the two Colleges in Jerusalem. 


(b) Government Arab College. The building occupied early in the summer 
of 1936 by the military was not released till February, 1937. The following 
table shows the number of pupils in the College during the session 1936-37. 


5th Training 

4th Secondary 

3rd Secondary 

•/ 

2nd Secondary 


1st Secondary 


V- 


Totals 


Boarders 


26 

29 

42 


11 


78 


Day 


2 

5 

0 


0 


7 


Full 


21 

24 


8 


9 


68 


Fees 

Half 


1 


1 


None 


6 

10 


2 


22 


Total 


28 

34 

12 

11 


86 


Of the total number of students 67 were Moslems, the rest Christians. 


During the year the 5th Secondary Class (Training) was not formed 
the College. 


For the 12th year in succession the students of the 4th Secondary Class 
were entered for the Palestine Matriculation Examination. Twentv boys of 
the 4th Class of 1936 who had refrained from taking the Matriculation Ex¬ 
amination in 1936 owing to the strike presented themselves for the examina¬ 
tion in 1937 together with the 1937 4th Class. 
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All the 28 boys of the 4th Secondary (’lass of 1937 who presented them¬ 
selves for the examination obtained the Matriculation Certificate, and of the 
1936 class 16 out of *20 obtained this Certificate. 

'Hie College library which has now about 3,000 volumes has been re-arranged 
so far as its temporary and inadequate accommodation permits. Teachers from 
all over the country make use of it in increasing numbers. 

Three tennis courts were constructed during the year. 

The Arab College magazine published as a supplement in Arabic an adapta¬ 
tion of Prof. Bagley’s “Standard Practices of Teaching”. 


59. (a) Diploma examination was held in July, 1937, for the students 


of the 
passed. 


Arab College 


All 8 candidiates 


Training of 
Teachers. 


(b) Women’s Training College. 15 new students were admitted in De¬ 
cember. 1936. to the College. The following table shows the number of 
pupils in each class. All students are hoarders. 



Scholars 

Half 

Scholars 

Fee Paying 

Total 

4th Secondary 

3 

1 

11 

15 

3rd Secondary’ 

%f 

4 


10 

14 

2nd Secondary 

to 

8 


18 

16 

1st Secondary 

%0 

— 

— 

15 

15 

Totals 

10 

1 

49 

60 


Of the total number, all but 17 were Moslems. 

In the Diploma Examination held in July. 1937. 15 students sat for the 
examination of whom 13 were successful. 

Two Christian students of the 3rd Secondary class volunteered to assist in 

w 

the School for the Deaf conducted bv Miss Chapman. They attended once 
a week to teach Arabic to the inmates. 


fc) The Kadoorie Agricultural School at Tulkarm which was closed in April, 
1936. remained closed throughout the year under review. Consequently the 
Men’s Rural Training Centre which is attached to the Agricultural School 
also remained closed. 


(d) The Women’s Rural Training Centre, opened in Ramallah in Nove 
her. 1935, had 25 students, all Moslems, as follows: 


1st year 
2nd year 


12 

13 


w 

The 13 students of the second class completed the course in July, 1937, 
and have now been Appointed to village schools. 

60. The following list shows the Government scholars for the year 1936-37, Educational 
with the institutions they were attending :— Missions 


fa) United Kingdom:. 


Name of Scholar 


Institution 


1. Jamil ’Ali 


2. Abdur-Rnhman Bushnaq 


University College of the South West 
of England, Exeter (affiliated to the 
University of London). 

to 

Jesus College, Cambridge. 
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3. Jamal Bad ran 

4. Abdul Hafiz Kamal 

5. Nicola Ziadeh 

6. Musa Khun 

7. Burhan Kamal 

8. Miss Olga Wahbeh 


Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
Ijondon. 

School of Oriental Studies, University 
of London. 

University College, University of 

Tjondon. 

University College of the South West, 
Exeter. 

Loughborough Engineering College, 
Loughborough. 

Furzedown Training College. 


Satisfactory reports were received on all these scholars. 

The first three scholars returned to Palestine in the summer of 1937 and 
were subsequently appointed to teaching posts under the Department. Miss 
Olga Wahbeh also returned and assumed duty at the Women’s Training 
College. 


The following scholars were elected in the summer of 1937 :— 



Hasan 


Karmi 


2. Isa Sabbagh 


London University Institute of Educa¬ 
tion. 

University College of the South West. 
Exeter. 


3. Miss Saida Jarallah 


Furzedown Training College, London. 


(b) Lebanon. 

The following scholars were maintained at the American University of 
Beirut in 1936-37 :— 


1. Yahya Shafiq Rida, 

2. Nejib Budain, 

3. BadrFahum, 

4. Farid Bazari. 

5. Hamid Atari, 

6. Musa Constantine Musa. 


Yahya Shafiq Rida and Nejib Budairi obtained their degrees in June, 1937 ; 
e former has been given a teaching post under this Department, while the 
tter has accepted a post under the Public Works Department. 


The vacancies* thus created were filled by Wasfi Hijab and Abdullah 
Rimawi, both students of the 4th Secondary Class at the Government Arab 
College. 


v (c) Egypt. 

The following scholars were maintained in Egyptian technical institu¬ 
tions :— 

1. Faisal Taher School of Arts and Crafts, Bulaq. 

2. Najati Iman School of Arts and Crafts, Bulaq. 

3. Abdul Razzaq Badran School of Arts and Crafts. Giza. 
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Satisfactory reports were received on these scholars. In September 1937. 
Abdul Razzaq Subh was awarded a scholarship to enable him to go to Bulaq 
for training in woodwork. 


(d) Palestine. 

Three scholars (boarders) were maintained at the Terra Santa College. 
Jerusalem, of whom one passed the Palestine Matriculation Examination 
in July 1937 and was subsequently appointed to a teaching post under this 
Department. 

The remaining two are continuing their studies at the Terra Santa College. 

At the Scots College. Safad, one boarder and eight, day scholars were main¬ 
tained during the year. 

fe) Scholarships: Other Departments. 

Isa Rafidi, scholar of the Posts and Telegraphs Department continued his 
training at the City and Guilds Engineering College. London. 

Walter Nassar was awarded by the Postmaster General a scholarship for 
science and mathematics tenable at Sr. Luke’s School. Haifa. 


61. During the year two conferences of Inspectors were held in Jerusalem 
and 14 conferences of teachers were held in the districts. 


62. The seasonal holidays were as follows :— 

Winter For all town schools from 11th December to 27th December, 

1936. 

Spring For all town schools from 23rd April to 3rd May. 1937. 

Summer For all town schools, except those in Jaffa. Ramie and Lydda. 

from 23rd July to 20th September, 1937. For town schools in 
Jaffa, Ramie, and Lvdda from 30th Julv to 2nd October, 1937. 

In rural schools the seasonal holidays were as usual subject to local arrange¬ 
ments and varied with the times of the harvest. The total period allowed 
does not exceed two and a hAlf months. 


63. The following teachers died during the session :— 

1. Kuravyem As’ad Headmaster, Kufr Yasif Bovs’ School. 

» V J * 

Acre Sub-District. 

2. Sh. Isma’il Khatib Teacher at Aeshiya Girls’ School, 

Nablus. 

3. Sh. Sa id Abu Sha’ban 


Conferences. 


Holidays. 


Health and 
Hygiene. 


Teacher at Ramie Bovs’ School. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HEBREW PUBLIC SYSTEM. 


Administra¬ 

tion. 


64. No substantive appointment was made to the directorship of the Dep¬ 
artment of Education of the Wad Leumi, and Dr. I. Luria continued as 
Acting-Director and as Chairman of the Executive Education Committee 
up to the day of his death (3rd December 1937).. Thereafter, pending the 
appointment of a permanent Director of Education, Mr. Azaryahu, formerly 
Senior Inspector of the General Schools, was appointed as Acting Director ; 
and Mr. E. Berlin as Chairman of the Executive Education Committee of 
the Va'ad Leumi. 


In June 1937, a resolution was taken by the Va’ad Leumi recognising the 
Labour schools as maintained schools, instead of assisted schools as heretofore. 
The administration of the Labour schools was taken over by the Va’ad Leumi 
Department for the school year (1937-38) but the question of financial 
responsibility remained to be adjusted. 

Joint conferences of the Hebrew Inspectorate of the Government Depart¬ 
ment with the Inspectorate of the Va’ad Leumi Department were held this 
year as in previous' years. Among the subjects discussed were regulations 
for the registration of pupils (new and old) and opening of new classes; the 
duties of headmasters ; reorganisation of the elementary school syllabus; the 
establishment of central schools with pre-vocational training and of special 
schools for backward children ; improvements in the teaching of English and 
physical training ; and revised regulations for the conduct of final examinations 
in the secondary schools. Effective action on most of these matters still 
remains to be taken. 


Tin Alice. 


65. For the school-year under review, the reccurrent expenditure of the 
schools under the control of the Va’ad Leumi Department amounted to 
£ P.385.306, an increase of some fP.50.000 over the preceding year. Local 
sources of revenue (viz. Local Authorities, local associations and school fees) 
contributed £P.315.000 while the revenue from central sources (viz. Govern¬ 
ment, Jewish Agency and P.I.C.A.) amounted to £P.70,225 as follows:— 


Government 
Jewish Agency 

9 

p.i.r.A. 


€ P.42.800 


£ P.23,000 
£V. 4.425 


4JP.70.225 


Tn addition to the recurrent grant, a sum of £P.4.352 was voted by Govern¬ 
ment to the Va’ad Leumi in respect of non-recurrent expenditure. 

At the beginning of the year, the Va’ad Leumi were faced with a sharp 
diminution of local revenue occasioned bv the disturbances, and with a deficit 
of £P.2,200 from the preceding school year. To meet these difficulties, it 
was agreed to transfer a sum of £P.2.266 from the non-recurrent to the recur¬ 
rent grant. 


In spite of the increase in the Government grant and the efforts made 
by the local communities the financial provision was insufficient for the main¬ 
tenance of universal education in satisfactory conditions. 


The distribution of burdens between the central revenues of the Va’ad 
Leumi and those of the Local Authorities offered a problem of peculiar 
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difficulty. The Jewish communities in the larger towns other than Tel-Aviv 
are for different reasons unable to tax themselves adequately either under 
the Religious Communities Ordinance or under the Education Ordinance. 
These communities are thus a heavy charge on central revenues and the 
settlements are unduly taxed to make good the deficit. 


Thus it was reckoned that whereas the expenditure from Central funds in 
.Jerusalem was about l'l\l per pupil (out of a total average ot about A P.7), 
the contribution from Central funds to the settlements, including both main¬ 
tained and assisted schools, averaged harelv .<??.! per pupil and was in many 
localities much less. An endeavour was made, in the year under reference, 
to redress this disparity to some extent:— 


(a) by transferring 3 
tained category ; 


settlement schools fro 



the assisted to the main- 


(h) by diminishing the local contribution demanded in respect of main¬ 
tained schools in the more necessitous settlements; 


(c) by increasing the grants to the assisted schools. 

Such shifts and transfers of financial responsibility may palliate or disguise, 
but do not remedy, the whole situation. The alleviation of the burden borne 
by the settlements was made possible only by drastic economies in the towns. 
Thus no new classes were opened in Jerusalem, in spite of the heavy demand, 
with the result that over 500 applications for admission were rejected. It 
has been estimated that put of about 10,500 Jewish children in Jerusalem of 
the aces of 6—12. 1,500 or 11% are not attending a school of any kind. 


The Va’ad Leumi budget at the end of the year showed a deficit of £P. 1,256. 
In addition to this, many of the settlements were unable to meet their com¬ 
mitments towards the teachers employed by them ; and in two settlements, 

the teachers struck work. 


The following sections show :— 

(i) the actual revenue and expenditure of the \ a ad Leumi Department 
including funds directly administered by it, whether they are derived 
from central revenues or from the contributions of local authorities ; 


(ii) the expenditure on all schools included in the Hebrew Public System, 
whether maintained, assisted or supervised by the Va’ad Leumi De¬ 
partment. 


It will be observed that the Va’ad Leumi which is the general assembly 
of the Jewish Religious Community, established by statute, has no revenues 
of its own. Local committees of the Community make some contribution to 
local expenditure, but the greater part of the local revenue is obtained under 
the Municipal Corporations and Education Ordinances. 


(i) Budget of the Va’ad Leumi Department. 

t*p. 

i’P. 

REVENUE. 

Central Sources. 

Government 

4 2,800 


Jewish Agency 

28,000 


P.I.C.A. 

2,740 

68,540 

Local Sources. 

Tel-Aviv Municipality 

25,882 


Other Ijoc&I Authorities 

15,180 


School fees 

18,987 

59.999 

Miscellaneous. 


1,706 

Deficit 1936-37 


1,256 

131,501 
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EXPENDITURE. 

Administration 

Salaries of inspectorate and clerical staff 
Collection Office 
Transport and Travelling 
Other Charges 

Maintained Schools 

Salaries 

Rents and maintenance 
Furniture and equipment 

Assisted Schools 

Grants to Labour Schools 

Grants to elementary and secondary schools 

• %> 

Miscellaneous 

Contribution to Pension Fund 
Pensions and Gratuities 
Unforeseen expenditure 


5,(115 

1,881 

588 

1,408 

9,887 

99,888 

8,888 

2,180 

105,866 

7,000 

8,688 

10,688 

4,187 

1,617 

266 

6,070 


181,501 


(ii) Budget of all schools included in the Hebrew Public Syste 


The following table shows the total recurrent expenditure upon the various 
types of schools and the various sources from which the revenue was derived. 


Sources of Revenue 



Central 


L o c 

a 1 


T A * n 1 

Grade or Type of 
School 

£P. 

% 

Local 

bodies 

i 

Fees 

Total 

% 

loiai 

Revenue and 
Expenditure 




£1*. 

£P. 

£P. 


; £P. 

Kindergartens 

591 

1 

42.804 

9,572 

51,875 

99 

52,466 

Elementary 

50,668 

22 

187,061 

48,986 

181,047 

78 

231.715 

Training Colleges 

5,762 

49 

1,194 

4,779 

5,978 

51 

11,785 

Secondary 

780 

1 

8,878 

68,858 

72,781 

99 

73,511 

Vocational 

/ 78 

2 

2,849 

1.106 

8,455 

98 

3,528 

Administration 

(central) 

12,851 

100 

— 


— 


12,851 

Total 

70,225 

/ ! 

M 

18.2 

186,780 

128,801 

315,081 

81.8 

885,806 


This total expenditure on Jewish education, much greater than that ol 
Government upon the larger Arab population, is of course only made jx>ssible 
by the financial resources of Jewry outside Palestine. The contributions of 
the.Diaspora are not necessarily confined to the direct subsidy ot the Agency 
but in so far as they are “invisible exports” may appear also disguised as 
local or communal taxation and school fees. 


There is, however, no means of ascertaining readily what portion of the 
local educational expenditure is levied upon wealth produced in Palestine. 

It will be observed that of a total expenditure of £F. 385,306, £ P.42,800 
was provided by Government as proportionate to its expenditure on Arabs 
and only £F. 131,501 or 35% was directly controlled by the Wad Leumi. 
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The kindergarten and secondary schools are financed almost entirely from 
local revenue; and even the elementary schools receive only *22% of their 
revenue from central funds. 

The financial burden which falls on Local Authorities has as a corollary a 
keen local interest in education and a healthv autonomy, hut no satisfactory 

a/ * • 


recnnciliat ion 

of local 

and central 

control has vet been 

achieved. 


66. The 

groups and 

following 
grades:— 

table shows 

t he distribution of sc 

bools and pupils hv 

Group 


Schools 

Pupils 

Grade or Type <2* 

Schools 

Pupils 

General 


164 

27,841 

Kindergartens 

187 

7,067 

Mizrahi 


67 

11,328 

Klein. Schools 

163 

34,481 

Labour 


142 

8.124 

Secondary 

4 / 

12 

4,583 ,8 ' 





Vocational 

7 

490 





Training X’olleges 

4 

667 

Total 

373 

47,288 

373 

47,288 111 


(1) Includes 22,686 boys and 24,602 girls. 

(2) The nomenclature used is that adopted by the Va’ad Leumi Education 

Department. 

(3) Includes 1,950 pupils in the elementary classes, and 2,633 in the secondary 
classes. One of these schools has a commercial bias. 

There is thus an increase of 19 schools with 6,141 pupils as compared with 

1935- 36. The increase of pupils was distributed as follows:— 

Groups: — General 3,602; Mizrahi 1,270; Labour 1,269. 

Grades:— Kindergarten 543; Elementary 4,233; Secondary, Vocational, 

etc., 1,365. 

'Phis expansion was brought about partly by the opening of new schools 
and kindergartens, especially in the settlements; partly bv the recognition, 
and inclusion within the Hebrew Public System, of 5 secondary and vocational 
schools which had previously been under private control; but mainly by the 
opening of additional classes in existing elementary schools. The total number 
of additional classes, including those in the new elementary schools, was 150, 
of which 80 were in Tel-Aviv. *28 in the other towns, and 42 in the settle¬ 
ments. At the same time, the average number of pupils per class rose to 

32.5, and in Tel-Aviv reached the figure of 39.3. 

The following table shows the distribution of the teaching personnel in 

1936- 37 :— 


Grade or Type 
of School 

Teachers appointed 
kf the Va’ad 
Ijeumi Department 

Teachers appointed 

hv local Isxlies 

* 

Total 

No. of 
teachers 

1 No. of 
posts 

No. of 1 

teachers 

No. of 

pOHtS 

No. of 
teachers 

No. of 

posts 

Kindergartens 



255 

255 

255 

255 

% 

Elementary 

475 

420.4 

785 

640.4 

1,210 

1060.8 

Secondary 



249 

204.6 

249 

204.6 

Vocational 

— 


23 

15.4 

23 

15.4 

Training Colleges 

18 

13.7 

I 

23 

17 

41 

80.7 

Totals 

493 

1 

434.1 

1,286 

1182.4 

1,778 

1566.5 


School 

Statistics, 

(a) Pupils. 


(b) Teachers. 


'There is thus an increase of 
the preceding year, including 
secondary schools. 


320 teachers or *204.3 posts as compared with 
*208 teachers in elementary schools and 70 in 


'The demand for teachers could not be met in full Irom the graduates ol 
the existing training colleges, and it was consequently necessary to appoint 
1 (>•! teachers from abroad. 


(<•) Goats. 


School 

Buildings. 


'The total number of elementary teachers on probation increased to 437. 
Of these, the appointments-of 141 were confirmed at the end of the year. 
'The appointments of 22 were terminated ; the remainder were retained on 
probation. 

The following table shows the average cost per pupil in each grade. The 
expenditure shown is exclusive of administration and of non-recurrent items 
such as buildings. The figures for secondary schools refer to secondary classes 
only ; pupils in the elementary classes of secondary schools have been in¬ 
cluded among pupils of elementary schools. The figures for training-colleges 
include the secondary classes attached to the training-colleges. 



No. of 
Pupils 

Total 

Approximate 

Grade 

Expenditure 

£P. 

average cost 
per pupil 

Kindergartens 

7,067 

52,466 

JEP. 74 

Elementary 

36,481 

251,226 

JEP. 7 

Secondary 1 

2,683 

54,000 

fP. 204 

Training .Colleges 

667 

11,735 

£P. 18 



67. The negotiations conducted by the Va’ad Leumi in 1935-36 for the 
raising of a loan for school buildings were interrupted owing to the disturbed 
political situation. A more modest scheme was then submitted involving the 

r»f 11 ti-kum H/»hnnl hnihlinira nnd rcnuirinir a loan of onlv 4-P.96.000. 


New school buildings and extensions to existing buildings were completed 
at Rehovot and Qiriat Avoda; at Amami A, Geula, Ahuza and the Mt. Carmel 
branch of the Reali School, Haifa; and at Natania, Yagur District School, 

and Nahalal. 


Pension Fund. 


68. Proposals were made for the reorganisation of the Teachers’ Pension 
Scheme. The existing fund was initiated in 1919 on an unsound actuarial 
)asi». Until 1933 the annual contributions of teachers and employers were 
)nly 2% and 1% respectively, with the result that the funds so far accu¬ 
mulated are quite inadequate to meet the commitments which are now be¬ 
ginning to fall due. It is therefore necessary to revise the benefits, the 
•onditions of award and the rates of contribution. 


Elementary 

Education. 


Secondary 

Education. 


69. 'The improvements in equipment and in provision of lesson periods 
which were initiated in 1935-36 were maintained in the year under review, 
and all further improvements—such as additional manual work in the top 
classes of town schools, and the establishment of special schools or classes 
for backward chidren in Jerusalem and Haifa—had to be abandoned for lack 
of funds. In Tel-Aviv, however, an additional school for immigrant children 

' W as established by the Municipality ; there are now' two such schools in Tel- 
Aviv, with 487 children. Classes were opened also in Rishon-le-Zion and 
other settlements for the children of refugees from Jaffa; this was made 
|K)ssible by a special non-recurrent grant from the Defence Fund of the Jewish 

Agency. 

70. The final examinations were conducted as usual by the A a’ad Ueumi 
Department. The Hebrew Inspectors of the Government Department of 
Education collaborated both in the setting and marking of questions and in 
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the invigilation. The ostensible results were not so good as in previous years, 
hut this may be attributed not so much to the inferiority of the candidates 
as to greater strictness in invigilation and marking. Altogether 247 candidates 
presented themselves for the examination, 162 on the Literary side and 85 
on the Science side. Of these 197 or 80% passed and 50, or 20%, failed. 
The candidates came from 9 secondary schools. Much remains to be done 
before this examination can he regarded as fully satisfactory in its arrange¬ 
ments and in what it reveals. 


The old-fashioned organisation of the Jewish 8 class elementary school and 
8 daRs gymnasium or secondary school has long been subject to vigorous 
criticism by the Government Department and some reforming activity was 
displayed bv the Secondary teachers who held a conference to discuss a 
memorandum, drawn up by Dr. Rieger of the Wad Leumi Department. 
Important recommendations were made. Even if these are given effect, the 
elementary and secondary curriculum will still need further reorganisation 
in the light of modern experience. 


71. The top classes of the Training Colleges submitted to the final ex¬ 
aminations held by the Va’ad Leumi Department. Of 95 students 85 passed 
the examinations and were awarded teaching diplomas. 

Proposals for the reorganisation of the Training Collegesf on the basis of 

a 6-vear course, divided into 4 vears of secondary studies followed bv *2 years 

%/ * •' _ * 

of professional training) were considered by the Va’ad Leumi Department 
and finally laid before the Va’ad Hahinnukh, which is the Educational Council 
of the Va’ad Leumi. A small committee, on which the Government Depart¬ 
ment was represented, examined the matter in detail, and has reported 
favouring the reorganisation, provided that the necessary funds, and teachers 
adequately qualified .can be made available. The report has been adopted, 
and it is hoped that the reorganisation will become fully operative in 1940-41. 
The scheme has the grave and fundamental defect that it segregates aspirant 
teachers during their secondary education, hut since the majority of candidates 
for training are immigrants and of varied antecedents no means have vet been 
found of devetailing these colleges into the general school system. 

An Educational Department for the training of Secondary teachers was 
initiated in 1985-36 under the direction of Dr. A.M. Dushkin at the Hebrew 

Fniversitv. In the vear under review there were 80 students in training, 

%/ _ 

60 1st year students and *20 2nd year students. Mr. J.S. Bentwich of the 
Government Hebrew Inspectorate gave a short course of lectures on the 
Teaching of Mathematics to the students of the second year, and conducted 
a studv circle of students and teachers on the teaching of mathematics in the 

e 11 

lower classes of secondary schools. 


72. In spite of the difficulties of communication, teachers’ conferences and 
training courses were maintained as in previous years. 

Courses in Hebrew’ for feathers coming from Germany and other European 
countries were conducted by the Va’ad Leumi Department with the assistance 
of the Jewish Agency Department for the settlement of German Jews. 


The Biological Institute in Tel-Aviv continued its activities. Its courses 
were attended bv over 200 teachers and Kindergarten mistresses, chiefly from 
Tel-Aviv and the neighbouring settlements. 


In addition, numerous study circles and vacation courses were established 
in Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv and Haifa, chiefly under the auspices of the Hebrew 

Teachers’ Association. 


Training 

Colleges. 


Teachers’ 

Courses. 


Mrs. Harry Sacher. of London, continued her grant of two scholarships, 
administered bv the Va’ad Leumi Department of Education, for Palestinian 
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School 

Luncheons. 


Local 

Education 

Authorities. 


Tel-Aviv. 


teachers at the Institute of Education. The teachers selected were Miss 
Hnuminer and Miss Sabri, teachers at the Talpiyot Girls’ School Jerusalem, 
and Model Girls School, Tel-Aviv, respectively. 

In addition, a number of teachers proceeded to England at their own ex¬ 
pense to study educatinoal methods. 

An increasing number of teachers are taking advantage of the vacation 
courses in English conducted bv the l niversitv College of the South West. 
Exeter, and by London University. 


73. The work of the Hadassa School Luncheons Fund embraced 34 schools 
and 56 kindergartens. The total number of children fed under the super¬ 
vision of the Fund was 7,337, of whom 4,212 were in schools and 3,175 in 
kindergartens. 3,865 children were instructed in cooking (in the kitchen) 
and 1384 in nutrition (in the classroom). 22 cookery teachers attended the 
annual post-graduate course held in April, 1937, when lectures were given 
in Nutrition, Chemistry, Botany, Psychology, Physiology and Cookery. In 
addition, a special course was given in July, 1937. for 19 candidate teachers 
to which only persons with pedagogical training were admitted. Examinations 
in nutrition and cookery were held as usual, and at the competitive examina¬ 
tion at Jerusalem the Cup w T as awarded to the Hebrew Bovs’ School. Efforts 
are being made by the Fund to enlist the cooperation of other bodies with the 
object of strengthening and extending the work of School Luncheons. The 
approximate expenditure on the luncheons in the Kindergartens and schools 
was f P.19,431, of which the Hadassah Fund contributed £P.3,524; the 
balance was provided by Parents’ Committees, the Haifa Kehilla and private 
sources. A sum of £ P.4.496 was received by Hadassa from America for this 

pu rpose. 


74. New' Jewish Education Committees were established under the Educa¬ 
tion Ordinance in the Settlements of Hertzliva, Ra’anana .Kefar Saba. Benei 
Beraq and Bat Yam (formerly known as Bayt Vegan), but they did not 
begin to function before the beginning of the school year 1937-38. 


75. Tel Aviv. The Municipality of Tel-Aviv continues to show itself a 
progressive education authority though its enthusiasm sometimes exceeds the 
strict limits of financial prudence. 

Mr. Alterman continued to act as Director of the Education Department 
of the Municipality. 

f 

The elementary schools are free for all Tel-Aviv pupils, while pupils from 
Jaffa or elsewhere (about 17%1 pay fees. Tn the kindergartens, fees are 
charged irrespective of the place of residence. Exemptions, partial and total, 
are allowed in all cases of poverty. Special charges are made for services such 

as health and hvgiene, cheap meals, and extra-curricular activities. 

# 

The scheme for the supply of books and school materials to school pupils 
was taken a stage further and was made to cover the three lowest classes. 
The payment exacted for this service is 500 mils for class 1. 650 mils for 
class 2. and fP.l for class 3. These sums are about 20% higher than the 
actual cost, but the difference, together with a contribution from the Muni¬ 
cipality. enabled indigent pupils who are exempted from payment to he sup¬ 
plied with books and school materials on the same standard as paying students. 
Supplv is not yet wholly satisfactory but it is less usual now than in the past 
to find pupils unprovided with school-hooks. 

The financial expedients of the Tel-Aviv Municipality especially on the 
Revenue side are in general complicated and confusing. 'This, however, is 

not entirely the fault of the Municipality. 




Right classrooms of 'light'’ construction were erected and paid for out of 
the vote for rents ; hut as these proved insufficient additional hirings had 
again to be taken. During the year a loan of £P.70,000 was contracted from 
Barclays Bank for school buildings, and construction was begun on four school 
buildings and the reconstruction and enlargement of an existing building. 

A second school was opened for children, mostly immigrants, too old to 
attend ordinary classes. The school for mentally defective children waR re¬ 
organized, enlarged and moved to better premises. A psychologist was 
appointed for the school system of Tel-Aviv and a scheme of reorganization 
of the psychological service was inaugurated. 

The number of children in the municipal elementary schools in the school 
year 1936-37 was about 13,400 in 26 schools and 34*2 classes, an increase over 
the previous year’s figure of 1,600 pupils, 4 schools and 42 classes. The muni¬ 
cipal kindergartens included 2,334 pupils in 68 classes, making a total of 
15,752 pupils in municipal schools. Subventions from municipal funds are 
given to various private schools, religious, technical and others. The total 
number of pupils in Tel-Aviv of all categories was 24,068, and hence those 
in municipal schools formed 65% of the total. 

Owing to the overlapping of the financial and school years it is not possible 
to give exact figures for the expenditure during the school year; but the 
figures for the financial year 1936-37 were as follows :— 

£P. 

Expenditure. 

Administration 3,815 

Public Kindergartens 19,265 

Public Elementary Schools 77,699 

Grants to private schools 2,950 


or 3.7% 

or 18.6% 
or 74.9% 
or 2.8% 


Total 103,729 

Income. £P. 

Education Rate 81,383 

Fees from Kindergarten and Jaffa pupils 6,344 

Fees for Health services 3,258 

Fees for extra-curricular activities 2,975 

98.955 

Contribution from the Community 

(Wad Kehilla) 1,800 

Contribution from the Wad Leu mi 5,140 

From general rates 3,834 

9,774 


Total 


108,729 
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I. Moslem. 


II. Christian. 


CHAPTER VI. 


NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


76. According to the returns received during 1986-87, the number of 
Moslem private schools was 175 with an attendance of 12,537 pupils as com¬ 
pared with 190 schools and 11,788 pupils in the previous year. Most of these 
schools are of the ‘‘Kuttab” type. Of this number 9 schools were maintained 
and controlled by the Supreme Moslem Council including the Moslem 
Orphanage with its 162 inmates. 


The most important of the Moslem schools are the Rawdat al Ma aref Col¬ 
lege of Jerusalem and the Najah School of Nablus. Both of these schools have 
ten classes, of which only three are secondary. Students who complete the 
third secondary and earn a special recommendation from the Principal are 
admitted to the Freshman Class of the American University of Beirut without 
examination. The following facts are taken from the Principals' reports for 

the vear. 

•- 


(a) Rawdat al Ma’aref College, Jerusalem. 


This College has just completed its 31st year. Preparations are in hand for 
the opening of a 4th Secondary (Matriculation) Class next year, thus con¬ 
forming with the Government secondary system rather than the American. 
320 students were registered during the year, of whom the majority were day 
students. The staff consisted of 14 teachers. 


(b) Al Najah School, Nablus. 

This school was founded in 1918. 


During the year under review 237 students attended the school of whom 42 
were boarders as against 74 boarders in the previous year. The decrease in 
the number of the boarders is attributed to the delay in the reopening of the 
school due to its occupation by the Army. 


13 students completed the third secondary class last July of whom 8 re¬ 
ceived special recommendation for admission to the Freshman Class of the 
American Universitv of Beirut. 


77. The following tables give comparative figures of Christian schools for 
the last three vpars :— 


1984-35 1935-86 1938-87* 


Group 

Schools 

Pupils | 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Catholic 

101 

12,024 

111 

18,645 

105 

14.375 

Protestant 

42 

4,438 

42 

4,819 i 

41 

4,994 

Orthodox 

28 

2,666 

26 

2,700 

26 

2,874 

Others 

8 

466 

8 

666 

9 

654 

Total 

179 

19,594 

187 

7 

21,720 

181 

22,897 


* The returns of 1936-37 do not include all the schools of the Greek Catholics. 


» 
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'The majority of these schools are maintained by foreign organisations and 
religious bodies. 


The following are maintained by Palestinian bodies or are vernacular 
schools etablished by international organisations : 


Group 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Latin Patriarchate 

29 

1,556 

81 

1,599 

81 

i 

1,686 

Greek Orthodox 
Patriarchate 

16 

876 

15 

848 

14 

800 

Armenian Orthodox 
Patriarchate 

i 

4 

642 

8 

609 

4 

856 

Svrian Orthodox 

4 / 

Patriarchate 

2 

144 

2 

211 

2 

255 

Syrian Catholic- 
Patriarchate 


. 

1 

25 


■ ■ 

Armenian Catholic 
Patriarchate 

— 


1 

60 

1 

109 

Greek Catholic- 
Patriarchate 

— 

■■ ■ 

8 

857 

8 

867 

Orthodox Societies 

' 6 

1,004 

6 

1,037 

6 

968 

C us tod i a di Terra 

Santa 

• 15 

2,855 

17 

8,078 

16 

8,062 

Others 

9 

572 

18 

750 

12 

798 

Total 

81 

7,649 

97 

9,064 

94 

9,821 


The following table gives comparative figures of schools maintained by 
foreign bodies :— 


Group 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

French 

88 

1 

5,178 

38 

5,644 

32 

6,239 

British 

20 

2,231 

19 

2,874 

19 

2,622 

German 

20 

2,187 

21 

2,396 

20 

2,801 

Italian 

' 14 

1.789 

12 

1,701 

• 12 

1,701 

American 

5 

448 

4 

484 

3 

465 

Swedish 

1 

222 

1 

208 

1 

248 

Total 

, 98 

/ 

11,945 

90 

12,656 

87 

13,576 


* 1932-33 last returns received. 


Reports submitted by the more important non-Govern 
summarized hereunder. 


ent schools are 


(a) St. George's School—Jerusalem. 

In spite of the continuance of the disturbances, the School re-opened as 
usual in October, 1986, with almost a full attendance. 

A 

The total number of boys registered was a new high record of 272, and an 
unusually large number of applicants was rejected for lack of space or because 
they were over-age for admission to the classes for which they were qualified. 
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The number of Jewish bovs declined slightly from 27 or 10.1% of the total 
number in October, 1985. to 21 or 7.7% of the total in 1936. Jewish boys 
and Armenians prefer to enter the school not later than the 6th Primary 
( lass, having had their main Primary education in iheir native languages. 

The relations between boys of various sects and races were satisfactory. Of 
the six prefects appointed for the school year 1937-38. two were Jews, one 
a Moslem, one an Arab-Orthodox, one an Armenian, and one a Greek, 

in addition to the usual entries for the Palestine Matriculation, two boys, 
one of them from the Third Secondary Class, sat for and obtained the Oxford 
and Cambridge School Certificate. 

During the year two building schemes were begun. In the St. Marv s 
(Junior) Boarding House improved accommodation for boys and resident staff 
was provided for occupation in November, 1937. An Assembly Hall, seating 
240, which will also serve as a Gymnasium, was begun as a memorial to the 
late Bishop Machines. 

(b) Jerusalem Girls’ College. 

During the year 1936-37, the number of registered pupils was 329 of whom 
151 were Christian, 95 Moslem and 39 Jews with 44 in the British Community 
Section of the School. Of the total of 329 students, 55 were boarders. 

The boarding pupils are divided into five mixed groups under “leaders”, 
i.e. prefects, chosen without regard to race or religion. 

The school takes girls from the kindergarten stage to the standard of Pal¬ 
estine Matriculation. 'There is also a post-secondary section which provides 
a two year diploma course of training for future teachers. 

During the session 1936, five classrooms, together with a cloakroom and 
lavatories were added to the school. A Gymnasium is now in process of 
building. 

(c) English High School for Girls—Haifa. 

During the school year 1936-37, the number of pupils increased from 145 
to 185. About two-thirds were Christians of various sects, about one-sixth 
were Moslems and about one-sixth were Jews. This proportion was main¬ 
tained among the new entries for October, 1937, with some tendency towards 
a higher proportion of Jews. The Kindergarten and Transition classes for 
English-speaking children were continued, and a small extra kindergarten 
class was opened for children whose mother tongue was neither English, 
Arabic, nor Hebrew. 

The disturbed state of the country had little effect upon the school, and 
the children of different races and religions worked well together. As at 
St. George’s Jewish pupils usually enter not lower than the sixth elementary 
class. 

The new storey added to the school in the spring of 1936 came into full 
use. It includes a number of good classrooms, and a library. 

A further secondary class, corresponding to the Government 4th class, 

has been added from October. 1937, and the Oxford and Cambridge School 

Certificate Examination will in future be taken at the end of this year instead 

» % 

of at the end of the preceding year as heretofore. 

(d) Scots College — S&fad. 

After doing excellent work in Safad since 1920 this College was moved at 
the end of the 1936-37 session to Haifa where it now* comes under the control 
of the Anglican Bishop and has been renamed St. Luke s School. 
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The new buildings are finely situated on the lower slopes of Mount Carmel 
lo the west of Haifa. 

During 1936-37 the school consisted of one elementary and four secondary 
classes. 13 boys sat for the Palestine Matriculation Examination in July, 
1937, of whom 7 obtained the Matriculation Certificate and 6 the Secondary 
School Certificate. Out of 95 boys in attendance in July, 1937, there were 
19 Jews, *22 Moslems and *24 Christian Arabs. 

(e) Bishop Gobat School—Jerusalem. 

The Bishop Gobat School situated on Mt. Zion is one of the oldest foreign 
schools in Palestine, and has been housed in its present building since 1853. 

During the year 1936-37, 183 boys were in attendance, of whom 55 were 
boarders. There is a staff of 1*2 teachers. The school has eight classes, four 
elementary and four secondary, and prepares students for the Palestine Matric¬ 
ulation Examination. 

(f) Friends Schools—R&m&Uah. 

The American Friends Schools of Ramallah have about four hundred and 
fifty elementary and secondary pupils. The highest boys’ class is of Palestine 
Matriculation Standard. 

a 

The Girls’ School, founded in 1889, has 100 boarding pupils, of whom over 
*20 are small bovs. The Bovs’ School, founded in 1901, accommodates from 
100 to 1*25 boarders. 

In 1937 a six-room house near the school was bought and fitted up as a 

recreation house for bovs. 

•/ 

(g) Schmidt’s Girls’ College—Jerusalem. 

This school, whicli is conducted bv a German Catholic Sisterhood, takes 

7 v 

girls from the kindergarten stage to the standard of Palestine Matriculation. 
There is also a post-secondary section which provides a course of teacher- 
training. 

The number of students for the school vear 1936-37 was 355 of whom 71 
were boarders and *284 day pupils, consisting of *257 Christians and 98 
Moslems. 

Three students entered for the Palestine Matriculation Examination. One 
obtained the Matriculation Certificate and one the Secondary School Certifi¬ 
cate. Four students obtained the Teachers’ Diploma which is recognized by 
the Department. 

Two Sisters from the -College were sent to England for a year’s Training 
Course at St. Charley’ Training College, London. 

(h) Custodia di Terra Santa. 

The Order of Friars Minor, in which is vested the Custody of the Holy 
Places, claims to have founded the earliest missionary school in Palestine— 
the first school opened in Jerusalem in 1645. 

17 schools were maintained bv the Custodia in the year under review* of 
which the Terra Santa College, Jerusalem, well-housed in modern buildings, 
is the most important institution and gives complete elementary and secondary 
courses with English as the principal medium of instruction. The School pre¬ 
pares students for the Palestine and London Matriculation Examinations. 
The number of pupils in 1936-37 was 420, of whom 92 were boarders. 
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The curriculum has been lengthened by the addition of a seventh elementary 
class thug equating the number of classes with that of the Government system. 
This change is a very necessary improvement in a school employing a foreign 
medium of instruction. 

Nine boys presented themselves for the Palestine Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion, of whom 8 obtained the Diploma and 1 the School Certificate. 


tit Jewiih. 78. The following table gives comparative figures for the last three years 

of Jewish Schools other than those included in the Hebrew Public System :— 


Group 

1934-35 

1936 36 

1986-87 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Alliance Israelite 
Universelle 

9 

4,118 

9 

4,222 

9 

4,887 

Anglo-Jewish 

Association 

1 

882 

1 

488 

1 

416 

Women’8 Inter¬ 
national Zionist 
Organisation 

2 

188 

2 

151 

5 

287 

Agudat Israel 
Organisation 

10 

978 

18 

1,783 

20 

2,079 

Pekulim and Arnar- 
kalim of Palestine 

2 

389 

1 

285 

1 

290 

Under Private Control 

161 

11,056 

168 

11,948 

172 

12,626 

Total ■ 

176 

17,288 

200 

19,064 

208 

19,985 


Evelina de Rothschild School—Jerusale 


* • 


The Evelina de Rothschild School was founded in 1867. 

During the year 1936-37 there were 416 children on the Roll. .Children 
are now admitted from the age of seven and the top class prepares students 
for London Matriculation. The school is bi-lingual, instruction being given 
both in Hebrew and in English. 

f 

There are eighteen girls in the Commercial Class. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


SECONDARY AND POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

79. The following summaries show the numbers of schools in which 
secondary education was given : 


Arab Public System: 

Training Colleges 
Secondary Schools 


Total 


Private Moslem Schools : 


Private Christian Schools 

Teaching in English 
Teaching in French 
Teaching in German 
Teaching in Greek 


Total 


Hebrew Public Syste 

Training Colleges 
Secondary Schools 


t • 


Total 


Private Jewish Schools; 

Training Colleges 
Secondary Schools 


Total 


Grand Total 


1995-86 


Secon* 
Schools dary 
i Classes 


Boys Girls 


1986-87 


Secon- 

Schools I dary 

Classes 


Boys Girls 


. 9 


' 7 1 

72 

18 

871 

25 

443 

6 • 

92 

4. 

480 

80 

274 

18 

68 

2 

22 

91 

794 

17 

1 

158 

89 

1,084 


85 

481 


60 


666 


60 


118 


821 

115 


486 422 

282 202 


490 


887 649 


858 

865 


219 448 

1,802 1,881 


228 


1,621 1,779 


10 

_ 

39 

475 

— 1 

508 8 

3 

81 

887 

62 

478 

10 

- 9 ■ ■■■ - 1 

89 

475 

608 9 

84 

I ^ 

337 

540 

72 

217 

2,991 

2,279 72 

1 

225 

8,879 

8,028 


8. (a) Palestine Board ol Higher 


Mr. W.J.’ Farrell. O.B.E., M.C., Director of 


Mr. H.E. Bowman, C.M.( 

from Government service, 

Education, succeeded him as Chairman of the Palestine Board 
Studies. The appointment of Mr. P.L.O. Guy to succeed Dr. H 
Dean of the Board was confirmed. 


Secondary 

Education. 


Poit- 

Secondary 

Education. 
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There were no candidates for either the Intermediate or the Final Ex¬ 
aminations of the Palestine Board of Higher Studies. 

Out of 153 candidates who entered, 145 sat for the Palestine Matriculation 

Examination in Julv, 1037. Of these. 92 obtained the Matriculation Certifi- 

%• 

cate and *23 qualified for the School Certificate. 


(b) Hebrew University. 


At the end of the academic year 1936-37, there were 1P2 members on the 
staff of the Hebrew University, including 30 professors and 26 lecturers. 


The number of students enrolled was 779 (of whom one third were women) 
as against 620 in the preceding vear. 731 were undergraduates, of whom 517 
were in the Faculty of Humanities, 214 in the Faculty of Science, and 48 
research students. About 20% of the students received their secondary educa¬ 
tion in Palestinian schools and about 80% in other countries, notably Poland. 
Lithuania and Germany. 17 candidates presented themselves for the Uni¬ 
versity entrance examination, of whom 11 passed. 


Two students in the Faculty of Humanities graduated with the degree of 
M.A.. and the degree of M.Sc. was granted to 14 students in the Faculty 
of Science. 


In the Faculty of Humanities, a provisional post for the teaching of the 
History of Halacha was established. A lecturer was appointed to the vacant 
position of lecturer in Arabic language and literature, and a teacher in Arabic 
was appointed. New professorships were established in Social Philosophy and 
Principles of Education. Elementary instruction in the English Language 
was introduced, and special courses were given in Educational Psychology and 
in the Sociology and Economics of the Modern Near East. The University 
received a large bequest from South Africa for the establishment of a Museum 
of Jewish Antiquities. 

In the Faculty of Science, Assistantships in Geometry and in the Physiology 
of Plants were established. Further progress was made in the equipment of 
the Institute of Physics. Instruction in Chemistry was extended so as to 
enable beginners to be admitted to the University in this subject. 

In addition to the scientific publications of the University staff, the Hebrew 
University press continued its series of Hebrew translations from classical 
philosophical texts. The series now comprises 17 volumes. 

Construction was begun on the Nathan Batnoff Medical School Building, 
which is to contain the medical laboratories of the T niversitv. 

A refectorv w r as installed in the Club House. 

The aggregate expenditure for the financial year 1936-37 amounted to about 
£ P.107.000. Government continued its grant of about £ P.500 towards re¬ 
search in anti-malarial and agricultural-veterinary work. 


ic) Law Classes. 

Students are admitted to the Government Law Classes in Jerusalem in 
alternate vears onlv and therefore no new students were admitted in 1936-37. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


VGR1CULTURAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


81. Agricultural education of an elementary nature is provided in many 
0 f the general schools both Arab and Jewish. There are also a number ol 
special institutions with various standards and aims. 


Kadoorie Agricultural Schools. The courses of instruction at the two Gov¬ 
ernment Kadoorie Agricultural Schools w r ere interrupted by the disturbances 
which broke out in April, 19.%, and both buildings were eventually occupied 
by troops. The School for Arab students at Tulkarm was closed on 25th April, 
1936, and the School for Jewish students at Mt. Tabor on 7th June, 1936. 
The School at Tulkarm remained closed until the end of the period under 
review, but it was possible to re-open the School at Mt. Tabor on 20th De¬ 
cember. 1936. In order to regularise admission to the School, a class of new 


tudents who had previously been selected were allowed to commence their 
studies in January. 1937. and three classes totalling 59 students were accom¬ 
modated until the end of March, when the first class of 21 hoys completed 
I heir course of training at the School. Mr. H.M. Heald, Principal of the 
Kadoorie Agricultural School, Tulkarm, retired from the service on 17th 
November. 1937, and was succeeded by Mr. W.K. Hubble. 


In 


Arab Public (Govern: 


there were 209 gardens 


m general elementary or secondary schools with a total area of 2,166 dunums 
(about 510 acres). Of these gardens 88 were supervised bv trained agricultural 

teachers. 


The school nurseries raised over 21,600 fruit trees during the year, and 
distributed 2,820 seedlings, either free or at a low price. Over 16,500 forest 
tree seedlings were also raised, and over 2,440 were similarly distributed. 
284 dunums were planted with vegetables, and 123 dunums with ceteals. 
21.000 seedlings of improved vegetable varieties were distributed. 


In January, 1937, about 23,000 forest trees. 2,700 fruit trees, and 5,500 
grape vines were planted by Government school pupils. 

20 schools kept bees with a total of 160 hives; poultry was raised in 20 
schools, and rabbits in three schools. Experiments were made with preserving 
orange juice, extracting scent, and preservation of eggs. 

24 demonstration plots for Arab farmers were worked by the schools in co¬ 
operation with the Agricultural Department. 

The challenge cup presented by His Excellency the High Commissioner 
for competition by Arab Schools for the best school garden was awarded to 
Kbalsa Village School, Huleh, Galilee District. 

Arbor Day. The annual tree planting by pupils on Arbor Day was carried 
out as usual in January’ when about 23,000 forest trees were planted. 2700 
fruit trees and 5500 grapevines were also planted. 

82. Mikveh Israel. The total number of pupils in the three classes of the 
school was 260. all hoys and boarders. The accommodation available at the 
school was enlarged by means of the Government, special grant of £ P.4.500. 
and it is hoped that in 1937-38 the number of pupils may he increased to 300. 

Improvements were effected in some of the girls agricultural school farms. 
The boarding section of the Pardess Hanna school which is secondary with 
an agricultural bias moved into its own buildings. 

Fourteen schools entered for the competition for His Excellency’s Cup for 
the best Jewish school garden, two less than the year before. Em Harod 
school was placed first for the third year in succession, but the Cup was 
awarded to Hadera Elementarv Bchooi. the next in order of merit. 


Agricultural 

Education, 

Government. 


Non- 

Govemment; 
Jewish. 



Manual 

Training and 
Technical 
education; 
Government. 


The award of His Excellency ’a Cup was this year supplemented by cash 
prizes, as well as fertilizers, tools and seeds, which were distributed to de¬ 
serving schools which had participated in the competition. Of the amount 
of j£P.9 distributed in cash, fP.5 was contributed by the school board of the 
Jewish Farmers Federation, and fP.4 by Jewish officers in the Department 
of Agriculture and Education. The fertilizers, tools and seeds were donated 
by private firms. 


Other agricultural institutions which are mainly of an elementary and 
practical type are as follows :— 


(a) Jewish: 

Children's Village, Ben-Shemen 
Children s Village, Meir Shefeya 
Agricultural School, Pardess Hanna 
Girls Agricultural School, Nahalal 
. VVIZO Girls’ School for Domestic- 
Science and Agriculture. Nahalat 
Yitzhaq 

Five Training Farms for (WIZO 
and Women Workers’ Council) 
Girls’ Agricultural Farm School, 
Tal pivot—J erusalem 


No. 

of pupils (approx.) 

Boy* 

Girls 

Total 

81 

65 

186 

62 

1 56 

117 

48 

4 

47 


94 

94 




— 60 

60 

— 185 

1H5 

— ! 87 

87 


(b) Non-Jewi8h: 


Trappists Agricultural School, 
La t run 

Salesian Agricultural School, 
Beit Jamal 

Latin Agricultural School. Rafat 


16 


4 7 
80 


16 


47 

80 


83. Manual work as part of the general curriculum was further developed 
in Government schools and more vocational training in a few special centres 
has been continued. From the small weaving section at Bethlehem Govern¬ 
ment Boys* School have sprung two small weaving industries using modern 
power looms. The weaving section at Bethlehem was maintained and was 
mostly occupied in making dormitory rugs for the equipment of Haifa Trade 
School. 

The weaving section at Dura continued to produce good work in cotton and 
silk clothing, and/wool nig. and blanket weaving has been introduced. During 
the summer of 1937 the instructor proceeded to Damascus to study the pro¬ 
duction of silk kufiyyas (head cloths) which are largely imported from Syria 
and for which there is a good market in the Dura district. 

The shoe sectiop of Dura village school was fully occupied in supplying the 
local demands. 


The Government Trade School for Arabs at Haifa was equipped and fur¬ 
nished during the summer. It was opened in October, 1937, with 50 pupils. 
Forty of these, selected from the higher elementary classes, constitute a first 
year class in general carpentry and mechanics prior to specialization in various 
trades. The remaining ten pupils are a special class selected from the 2nd 
Secondary Class of the technical sections at Jaffa and Nazareth, for a year’s 
continuation course. They are being trained as teachers of drawing and 
manual work in general schools. Part of the furniture and shop equipment 
needed was made by the workshop staff in the school, 


The school was opened on November 1st, 1937. 
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84. The Industrial Section ol the Syrian Orphanage in Jerusalem has con¬ 
tinued to develop in technical efficiency, particularly in its pottery section 
where a finer type of domestic pottery in glazed table ware is now being 
produced. Apprentices undergo a three years’ course of training. 

'Fhe number of apprentices in each workshop, during the year, was as 
follows :— 


Locksmith and Mechanical Workshop 

24 hoys. 
* 

Carpentry 

18 hovs. 

t 

Printing Press 

5 bovs. 

Tailor-Shop 

3 bovs. 

(Other workshops had no apprentices) 


Offices and Sale Department 

4 boys. 


85. The academic staff of the Hebrew Technical Institute (Techniyon) JewUh. 

m Haifa was increased to 40, including *24 professors and lecturers and 16 
assistants of whom 6 are graduates of the Techniyon. 

The existing laboratories have been extended and *2 new laboratories have 
been added, one for Hydraulics and one for Electrical Engineering. These 
improvements have been effected mainly by means of the special grant ol 
£P. 10,000 assigned to the Techniyon by Government. 

The number of students lias risen to 420 including 21 women. Some 20% 
of the students are from Palestine, 60% from Poland and the rest come from 
1*2 other countries. The number of applications from abroad was 350 in 1934. 

900 in 1935 and 600 in 1936. 

For the Diploma Examination, 38 candidates presented themselves, 36 in 
engineering and 2 in architecture, of whom 31 passed in Part I (Project) 
and *22 in Part II (written papers). Of the two who sat for Architecture, 
one passed the examination. 

Some 88 persons attended the evening classes for skilled workmen and 
artisans, and 50 mechanics from agricultural settlements received practical 
and theoretical instruction under the Technical Extension Service. 

The number of pupils at the Trade School attached to the Techniyon was 
1*22 (of whom almost 50% came from Germany) and at the Technical High 
School 100. The fourth class of the Technical High School was opened at 
the beginning of the year and completed the school course at the end of 
the year. An Automechanics’ Section was added to the School. Mrs. Frieda 
Schiff-Warburg of New York, whose generous contribution of ±*P.3.000 facili¬ 
tated the establishment of the school in 1933-34, donated an additional sum 

of £ P.2,000. 

86. The number of pupils at the New Bezalel School of arts and crafts 
was 26. The teaching comprised courses in graphics and metal work, to¬ 
gether with a special afternoon course in drawing. 

w 

87. A second floor has been added to the Max Pine Trade School, Tel-Aviv, 
tor the accommodation of the three classes for theoretical studies, the practical 
work being done in the workshop on the ground floor. The total number of 

pupils was 87. 

88. Early in March, 1937, a new trade school for boys was opened in 
Vazur, near Haifa, entitled the Jewish Trade School—Ludwig Tietx. The 
school was established by the Central Bureau for the Settlement of German 
Jews for the purpose of providing professional training to Jewish apprentices 
coming from Germany mainly in metal and woodwork trades. The school 
is affiliated to the Hebrew Public System. It is a boarding institution, and 
is accommodated in suitable buildings especially erected for the school. Some 
70 pupils attended during the summer term. 


Non¬ 
government ; 
Christian. 
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89. The W.I.Z.O., jointly with the Women Workers Council, provided 
training courses, during the year, in various occupations for immigrant and 
unemployed girls to enable them to be absorbed in suitable work. Home 
80 girls attended the vacational courses maintained at Jerusalem, Haifa and 
Tiberius. Additional courses and evening classes in sewing and domestic 
science were conducted in many other localities throughout the country. 

9<). The Technical Schools and Institutions in Palestine are as follows:— 



Huyu 

Pupilti 

OirU 

Total 

Arab Public System: 




Government 'Trade School for Arabs, Haifa * 

50 

— 

50 

Moslem Schools: 

Moslem Orphanage, Jerusalem * 

236 

45 

281 

Christian Schools : 

Syrian Orphanage, Jerusalem ('Trade Section)* 

54 

7 

61 

Salesian School, Bethelehem * 

112 

— 

112 

Ratisbonne School, Jerusalem 

205 

— 

205 

Hebrew Public System : i 

New Bezalel School of Arts and Crafts. 




Jerusalem 

11 

12 

28 

Rebecca Somekh 'Trade School for Girls, 




Jerusalem i 

— 

46 

46 

Max Pine 'Trade School, Tel-Aviv 

84 


84 

w 

Mizrahi Trade School, Tel-Aviv 

19 

— 

19 

w 

'Trade School for Yemenite Girls, Shekhunat 




Marmorek 

— 

84 

84 

Hebrew Technical Institute, 




Haifa : i. Trade School 

122 

— 

122 

ii. Vocational High School 

59 

21 

80 

iii. Engineering College 1 

899 

j 21 

420 

Ludwig Tietz Trade School, Yazur • 

65 

— 

65 

Jewish Private : 

Belilios Trade School, Jerusalem 

20 

■ 

20 


* Includes a boarding section. 

Special Grants. 

The following amounts were paid in 1936-37 in respect of the special capital 
grants to Jewish technical and agricultural institutions approved a few 


years ago :— 

New Bezalel School £P. 50.000 

Children’s Village, Ben-Shemen 170.000 

4 

Hebrew Technical Institute 4,091.290 

Max Pine Trade School 187.500 

Miqve Israel Agricultural School (hv the Department 

of Agriculture) 1,920.114 


fP. 8.418.904 



CHAPTER IX. 


EDUCATION OF DEFECTIVES. 

A 

91. Facilities lor the education and training of the blind continued to be 
given under private or charitable auspices in various institutions: 

(a) The Syrian Orphanage (Syrisches Waisenhaus) Jerusalem. The Blind 
Institute of this Orphanange two sections : a school section (two classes) and 
an industrial section. In the former, pupils learn Braille reading and writing 
in Arabic, English and German besides general school subjects. In the latter 
section they are given an opportunity to learn the manufacture of wicker work 
furniture, cane seats, brushes, etc. During the year there were eight boys 
in the school section and five in the industrial section. The girls’ section 
of the Institute was closed some time ago owing to financial difficulties. 

(b) The Moslem Orphanage, Jerusalem. The blind are not taught regular 
lessons. 'They are attached to the industrial section of the Orphanage. There 
were 14 blind children in tiie workshops of the Orphanage including four 
girls. 

(c) The School ol the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, Jerusalem. During 
the year 17 blind girls and 4 blind boys were in attendance. 

(d) The Jewish Institute for the Blind at Jerusalem had 23 inmates, 13 

boys and 10 girls. In addition the Institute conducted afternoon courses in 

and in the manufacture of brooms and wicker furniture, atttended by 


The Education 
of the Blind. 


22 (14 boys and 8 girls) and 23 pupils (13 boys and 10 girls), respectively. 


92. (a) The School of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, Jerusalem. 

During the year 10 deaf and dumb girls ami 3 boys attended the school. 

(b) The “Thankful Hearts League" School for the Deaf, (Miss Chap¬ 
man’s) Jerusalem, has 12 boys in the school who are taught regularly by the 
lip method. 

(c) The Alliance Israelite Universelle School for Deaf and Dumb, Jeru¬ 
salem, was attended by 25 pupils from various parts of the country. It has 
not been possible to admit more pupils for lack of funds. A new' teacher was 
engaged for the teaching of handicrafts, the scope of which has now been 
extended. The pupils are also given some instruction in gardening. 


Education of 
the Deaf and 
Dumb. 


CHAPTER X. 



MISCELLANEOrs. 


93. The Department of Public Health continued to cooperate in the 
medical inspection of all schools, and that of Public Works in all matters 
concerning school buildings. 


Cooperation 
with other 
Government 


Department! 


The Departmem of Agriculture and Fisheries continued to supply Govern¬ 
ment schools with trees and seeds, and to give general advice on agricultural 
matters. Government schools were able to help the Department of Agri¬ 
culture in combatting the capnodis beetle in villages. 


Department of Education again assisted the Inspector-Gene 
e Postmaster-General in their departmental examinations 


Local Public 
examinations. 


94. (i) Palestine Matriculation Examination. The number of candidates 

who registered was 153, as against 117 in 1936, and of these 145 presented 
themselves. Three holders of the certificate also entered in additional 
subjects. 


The following table gives a summary of the results of this examination 
which may be taken through the medium of any one of the three official 
languages :— 


School 

No. of 
candidate* 

Obtained 

Matricu¬ 

lation 

Certificate 

1 Obtained 

S hod! 

Fuiled 


attending 

Certificate 


English Medium : 





Scots College, Safad 

18 

7 

6 

— 

Jerusalem Girls' College 

6 

8 

1 

2 

Terra Santa College, Jerusalem 

9 

8 

1 

— 

Bishop Gobat School, Jerusalem 

1 

1 

— 

— 

St. George’s School, Jerusalem 

6 

2 

1 

8 

Schmidt’s Girls’ College, Jerusalem 

3 

1 ! 

1 

1 

N.D. de Sion, Jerusalem 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Brothers’ College. Jerusalem 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Unattached candidates 

7 

2 

— 

5 

Total English 

47 

25 

10 

12 

Arabic Medium: 





Government Arab College, Jerusalem 

49 

45 

4 

— 

Unattached candidates 

6 

8 

i 

8 

Total Arabic 

55 

48 

4 

8 

Hebrew Medium : 





Vocational High School, Tel-Aviv 

16 

9 

4 

8 

* Gymnasia Ahad Ha’am, Petah Tiqva 

5 

— 

5 | 

— 

Gymnasia Ben Yehuda, Tel-Aviv 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Unattached candidates 

21 

9 

— 

12 

Total Hebrew 

48 

19 

9 

15 

Grand Total 

145 

92 | 

23 

30 


Language 
examinations 
for Govern- 


ent Officers. 


Teachers' 

Examinations. 


(ii) Intermediate and Diploma Examinations. There were no candidates 
for the Intermediate and Diploma Examinations in 1937. 


95. The annual Arabic and Hebrew examinations for Government officers 
were held in March. At the elementary examination there were 12 candidates 
in Arabic and 8 in Hebrew of whom 5 passed in Arabic and 6 in Hebrew. 
In the advanced examination, 2 candidates entered for Arabic and 6 for Heb¬ 
rew, of whom one passed in Arabic and 5 in Hebrew. 


96. The Elementary Teachers’ Lower Examination was held as usual 
concurrently with the Palestine Matriculation Examination. Of the 57 can¬ 
didates who sat for Part I (Pedagogy) 27 passed while 10 out of 33 candidates 
passed in Part II (School Subjects). 

x 


The Secondary Teachers’ Examination w f as held in August and 9 candidates 
entered for Part I (Pedagogy) and 24 for Part II (School Subjects). Of these 
4 passed in Part I and 7 in Part II. 

The Elementary Teachers* Higher Examination was also held in August 
for the benefit of teachers of elementary schoools who w^ere barred in their 
grades. 6 candidates entered for Part I and 9 for Part II ; of these 5 passed 
in Part I and 7 in Part II. 
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97. The Department continued to supervise examinations on behalf of the 
l niveraity of London and other foreign institutions. The following table 
gives a summary of the results:— 


Examination 


University of London. 


Candidates A Results 
Entered Passed 

i 


Matriculation : 

January, 1937 
June, i937 

Intermediate Commerce, Part I, July, 1937 
B.A. Honours in Arabic, June, 1937 
LL.B., June, 1937 


Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. 


Certificate of Proficiency in 
(oral test), July, 1937 


English Examination 






London Association of Certified Accountants. 

Intermediate: 

December, 1936 
June, 1937 
Final: 

Section 1. December, 1936 
Section 2. December, 1936 
Section ‘2, June, 1937 



Chartered Surveyors’ Institute. 

Preliminary Examination. January, 1937 
Intermediate, Part 1. March, 1937 
Final. March. 1937 



Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 

\ 

Intermediate. June. 1937 

Institute of Book-keepers. 

Fellowship, Stage 3. June. 1937 


Pitman’s Shorthand Institute. 


Pitman s Shorthand Teacher’s Exa 
t ember, 1937 



ination. 



1 I 1 

1 — 

1 — 



98. The year under review has shown a further advance in the quality 
of the work accomplished and physical training is being regarded more and 
more as an essential activity of the schools. w r ith effects conductive to mental 


and physical welfare alike, due in a large 
both instructors and ^students. 


easure to increasing interest of 


The revised syllabus arranged by the Department and introduced into 
schools in 1934 continues to be popular and the marked improvement shown 
since its introduction is most encouraging. This syllabus has also been adopted 
bv 'many non-Government schools, in a number of cases with the assistance 
of the Supervisor of Physical Education. 


The majority of physical training teachers, who have attended courses of 
instruction, have a good grasp of the subject and are to be commended on 
the maintenance of discipline among their pupils and their efforts to inculcate 
the principles of fair play and sportsmanship. 5 teachers were awarded the 
1st Class Certificate and 26 the 2nd Class Certificate of Proficiency in Physical 
Training during the year. 


Sports and 
Athletics. 


Certificates of Proficiency have now been granted to 201 teachers distributed 
as follows :— 

32 teachers have been awarded the 1st Class Certificate of Physical Train¬ 
ing (including 3 non-Government teachers). 

109 teachers have been awrded the 2nd Class Certificate of Physical Train* 
ing (including IT non-Government teachers and 7 Government 
teachers whose appointments have been terminated). 

00 teachers have attended refresher courses. 


Government 
Arab College 
Recreation 
Ground. 

The popularity of Association Football is maintained and more inter-school 
matches have been played this year than in previous years. 


99. During the latter part of the year work was commenced on relevelling 
the recreation ground at the Government Arab College. The work has now 
been completed. Three new tennis courts recently completed at the College 
are ready for use. 


Jerusalem 
Inter-School 
Sports and 
Government 
School Sports. 


100. Owing to the political situation, the Annual Government School 
Sports and the Jerusalem Inter-School Sports were not held during the year 
under review. 

In order to foster physical education and athletic sports more widely, espe¬ 
cially in village schools and the smaller town schools, sub-district sports were 
introduced this vear with success. Ten sub-district meetings vrere held at 

V 

the following centres :— 


Jerusalem District: Jerusalem, Hebron. 
Samaria District : Jenin .Tulkarm. Nablus. 
Southern District: Gaza. Jaffa. Ramie. 

Galilee District: Acre, Nazareth. 


These local meetings are to he annual events and will be held at convenient 
centres which will serve as many village schools as possible. They will al¬ 
ways he held prior to the Annual Government School Sports meeting both to 
assist practice and to facilitate the selection of competitors for the Inter-Dis¬ 
trict Sports meeting. 


Physical 101. The Ninth Annual Inter-District Physical Training (’ompetition for 

Training the Bowman Shield was held at the Government Arab College, during the 

Competitions. mon th of June. There was keen competition and the exercises were well 

carried out. The result of the competition was as follows :— 


* 


Points 

1st Jerusalem District 

(Rashidiya Boys* School) 81 

2nd Galilee District 

(Safad Sec.-Elem, Boys’ Schoolsi *72 

3rd Southern District 

(Ramie Bovs’ School) 74 

lr 

4th Gaza S District 

(Gaza Bovs* School) 73 

5th Samaria District 

(Salahiya Boys’ School) -W-“1'2- 


Maximum mimher of points — 110. 
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10*2. The third annual Physical Training Competition for non-Govemraent 
schools was held during the month of March at the Friends School, Ramallah. 
The schools competing were St. George’s. Friends School, Bishop Gobat 
and the 'Terra Santa College. The winning team was from the Terra Santa 
College. The exercises for the competition were arranged by this Department. 


Physical 
Training 
Competition; 
Non- 

Government 

Schools. 


103. Political conditions have greatly disturbed all Scout work and the Palestine 

majority of scout groups have been inactive during the year. The annual Aasodation 
census taken at the end of the scout year i.e. 30th September. 1937. shows a M ° a ° n 
large decrease on the figures for the year 1935. No census returns were sub¬ 
mitted by Local Associations for the year 1936 owing to the disturbed state of 
the country. The two year comparative statement shown below indicates the 
decrease of the three sections of the movement. 



1935 


Decrease 

Wolf Cubs 

496 

156 

340 

Scouts 

2,837 

482 

1,855 

Hover Scouts 

844 

121 

223 

Scouters 

167 

44 

123 

Other Workers 

14 , 

10 

4 

Total 

3.858 

818 

2,545 

Scout Groups 

86 

23 

63 


104. The new Association of Jewish Scouts (boys and girls) which is not JewUh 
officially recognised, now numbers 1.600. Scouting. 


105. The Guggenheimer Playgrounds Committee, under the Hadassa Pales- Playground*, 
tine Council, maintained during the year six playgrounds, two in Jerusalem 
and one each in Tel Aviv. Haifa. Safad and Tiberias. Further, the Com¬ 
mittee supervised the playgrounds maintained by local committees in Rishon- 
le-Zion, Rehovot, Kefar Bilu and Ra’anana. Owing to disturbed conditions it 
lias not been possible to resume the work at the Mount Zion playground. 

Jerusalem. The activities at some playgrounds have been extended and now 
include handwork, gardening, dramatics, etc. The total number of children 
coming to the playgrounds daily is over 10 . 000 . 

A summer camp was organised on Mount Carmel for the children of the 
playgrounds and was attended by over 100 children. An instructors’ camp 
was held at the same time on completion of the course for instructors con¬ 
ducted by the playgrounds Committee at the Hebrew Teachers’ College. Beit 
Hakarem. with the assistance of the Va’ad Leumi Department of Education 
and the Hebrew University. Some 40 instructors attended the course which 
included scouting, youth tfaining. singing, games and handwork. The course 
lasted for four months. 

American Colony Playground. The Community Playground maintained 
by the American Colony inside the Damascus Gate had a total attendance of 
18.637 of whom 43,747 were bo vs. In addition some 705 women who are 

a 

either mothers or elder sisters of the children shared their playground. The 
attendance is predominantly Moslem. This year no Jews attended the play¬ 
ground. 


106. The Supervisor of Technical Education and the Principal, Haifa Relation* 

Trade School, visited technical schools in the Lebanon and Syria during the with Adjacent 
month of April. 1937. Terrltorier 


Publications. 107. During the twelve months period ending in December, 1937, copies 

of 525 books and pamphlets were received by the Department, under the Press 
Law, from publishers and printers in Palestine, summarised as follows:— 


English 

Arabic 

! 

Hebrew 

German 

Other 

Languages 

Total 

Law 

18 


2 



20 

Political 

8 

2 

10 

2 

1 

28 

Text-books 

6 

6 

48 

■■ 


60 

History and Geography 

— 

2 

8 

— 

8 

18 

Fiction 


8 

74 

2 

— - 

79 

Religious 


— 

85 

■ 

1 

86 

Economics 

1 

2 ! 

9 



18 

Philosophy 

■ — 

— 

4 

■■ ■ 

— 

4 

Agricultural 


— 

19 

— 

— 

19 

Medical 

1 

— 

13 

7 

___ 

21 

Poetrv 

% 

— 

— 

10 


1 

11 

Labour 

1 

2 

24 



27 

Hygiene 

— 

— 

5 

■ — 

—— 

5 

Dictionaries 

■ 


6 



6 

Miscellaneous 

17 

22 

119 

^w A _ 

15 

10 

188 

Totals 

58 

89 

886 

26 

16 

525 


Other 

Activities. 


108. The Department was, as usual, represented by the Director or his 
delegate on numerous bodies and committees, of which the following are the 
most important :— 

1. Advisorv Council. 

2. Council of Legal Studies. 

3. Board of Higher Studies. 

4. Education Committee of the Jewish Pubic System. 

5. Finance Committee of the Jewish Public System. 

* 

6. Committee of Censorship of Films and Plays. 

7. Investigating Board for Auditors. 

8. Clerical Service Board. 

9. Palestine Bov Scouts Association. 


Office 

Office Cor¬ 
respondence. 


109. Letters received and despatched by Headquarters and District Offices 
in 1937, show an increase of over 26,000 compared with the calendar year of 
1936. which was not a normal year. The increase is accounted for partly by 
the resumption of activities, curtailed during the disturbances of 1936, and by 
expansion. Compared with the normal year of 1935 the increase is nearly 

15,000. 

The classification of correspondence is as follows :— 


Correspondence i^ceived : 



1 - 

English 

Arabic 

Hebrew 

Total 

1 

Headquarters 


1 

20,174 

4,265 

2,820 

| 

26,759 

Galilee District 


2,166 

8,8*8 


10,549 

Southern District 


1,942 

9,447 


11,889 

Samaria District 


1,688 

6,988 

| — 

8,666 

Jerusalem District 


1,429 

7,798 

- - - 1 

— 

9,222 


Totals 

27,894 

86,871 

2,820 

66,585 

Corresponding Totals 

for 1936 

21,470 

81,167 

2,881 

54,968 
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Correspondence despatched : 



English 

Arabic 

| _ 1 

Hebrew 

Total 

Headquarters 

22,291 

5,130 

2,604 

30,025 

(Jalilee District 

1,684 

8,480 

— 

10,164 

Southern District 

1,412 

13,664 

— 

15,076 

Samaria District 

1,260 

6,920 


8,170 

Jerusalem District 

1,469 

11,073 


12,542 

Totals 

28,106 

45,267 

2,604 

76,977 

Corresponding Totals for 1936 

28,644 

87,826 

2,751 

61,121 


SUMMARY 


Total received in 1937 66,585 

Total despatched in 1937 75,977 

142,562 


CHAPTER XI. 


PROBATION SERVICE — 1937. 

110. Considerable progress has been made in the development of the Prob- Progress, 
ation System during the year. This has been made possible chiefly through 
the appointment of full-time and part-time officers in the principal townR. 


Stall and Organisation. 

The present staff consists of :— 

Principal Probation Officer (British) 
Senior Probation Officer (British) 

2 Probation Officers (Jewish) 

1 female Probation Officer (Arab) 

1 male Probation Officer (Arab) 

2 part-time Probation Officers (Arab) 
1 Clerk and 1 Messenger. 


The Arab cases in the Jerusalem District i 
Staff and the female Arab Probation Officer. 


The latter officer who was pre- 

One full¬ 


working part-time is now fully occupied in home visiting, 
wish Officer deals with all Jewish cases in the Jerusalem District and 


Tel Aviv area. 


Officer 


the two part-time Arab Officers deal with cases in Nablus and Haifa respect¬ 
ively. All other cases throughout the country are dealt with by Honorary 
Probation Officers. There are 21 Honorary Probation Officers, 16 Arabs 
and 5 Jews serving 19 Courts. 9 of the Arab Officers are Headmasters of 
Government Schools, and of the rest, one is a Municipal Officer, two are 

acists, and one is a medical practitioner. The Jewish Officers are the 
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trained workers oi the \ a ad Leunii Social Service Organisation. The De- 
partment of Social Service of the \ a’ad Leumi and its Director, Miss Henrietta 
Szold, maintained a close interest in the treatment of Young Offenders. 


All male juvenile offenders are referred by the Police in the first instance 
to the local Probation Officer, who after interviewing the bov, makes as com¬ 
plete an investigation as possible into his home, antecedents and character. 
I he result ot this investigation is then embodied in a report which, together 
with a recommendation as to treatment, is submitted to the Court immediately 
after the boy has been found guilty of the offence with which lie is charged. 
Though the Probation Officer should always be present at the Court hearing, 
in practice it is not always possible for Honorary Probation Officers to attend. 
The pre-trial investigation is one of the most important duties of a Probation 
Officer. In passing sentence the Court depends to a very large extent on the 
report and recommendation of the Probation Officer. Many Honorary Pro¬ 
bation Officers have neither the time nor the facilities for conducting thorough 
social investigation and the necessarily perfunctory nature of many of the re¬ 
ports submitted to the Courts frequently result in the passing of inappropriate 
sentences. 


The Courts. 111. There has been a marked improvement in the trial and treatment of 

young offenders in the Courts. With the exception of certain children and 
young persons committed for trial on serious charges all cases have been heard 
in camera. It is now’ the established practice for Magistrates to assign certain 
days for hearing juvenile cases. The appointment of salaried officers has con¬ 
siderably reduced the number of cases heard without the presence of a Proba¬ 
tion Officer in Court. The enactment of the Juvenile Offenders Ordinance 
and the publication of the Juvenile Court Rules which was expected during the 
year has been delayed but it has been possible to anticipate certain provisions 
of the Ordinance. It is, however, extremely difficult to obtain a unified modi¬ 
fication of existing legal practice and very little more can be done until Juven¬ 
ile Court Rules are published under the new Ordinance. Meanwhile it is 
proper to recognise here what has been done without special Court machinery 
through the ready assistance of Magistrates and their appreciation of the aim 
of the Probation service. 


Police. 


Remand. 


11*2. Police co-operation is not less important than that of the Courts. It 
has been the practice for the Police to notify the local Probation Officer im¬ 
mediately w hen a young offender is charged. 

During the year 175 cases were dropped by the Police either through lack of 
evidence, or more frequently, on the advice of the Probation Officer; 2 cases 
w'ere settled out ot Court by the Probation Officer. 


113. 


possible to provide special treatment for juveniles 

Reformatory School 


remanded in custody. Owing to overcrowding at the 
such cases had to he remanded to the prisons at Jerusalem and Acre. Every 
effort was made by the prison authorities to separate them from adult prisoners 
but the practice is very unsatisfactory. The provision of a Remand Home is 
under consideration. 


Method* of 
Treatment. 


v 114. (i) Probation. During the year 369 boys were placed on Probation. 

This represents 20.2% of the total number dealt with. In 1936 , 228 or 
15.6% of the total were placed on Probation. The increase in the use of Pro¬ 
bation is most marked in those districts where full-time officers are working. 
There has been a noticeable increase in the use of the system in Moslem cases. 
It will be seen from the Statistical Table No. XXXI that 193 or 14% of all 
Moslem 


l cases 
cases were so 


Probation compared with 42.3% in 1936. 


— ^ r 

Of the Jewish cases 157 or 42.8% were placed on 
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There are many reasons for the great difference in the probation figures be¬ 
tween Jew and Arab, one of which is the difficulty of supervision in rural and 
semi-rural Arab districts, but the marked increase in the use of probation in 
Moslem cases is an indication that more use could be made of the system. On 
December 31st, 1937 there were 364 boys under the supervision of full-time 
officers — 157 Moslems, 24 Christians and 183 Jews. There were 124 boys 
under the supervision of Honorary Probation Officers — 88 Moslems, 13 
Christians and 23 Jews, making the total number of 488 boys on Probation. 

(ii) Institutions. The question of institutional treatment is still under 
consideration. Ultimately a system of three graded institutions on the prin¬ 
ciple of the English Home Office Schools is envisaged and plans have been pre¬ 
pared for building a school on the Cottage Home plan at Arrub, for boys under 
12 years of age on committal. For boys over 15 a permanent camp has al¬ 
ready been established on the Government Stock Farm at Acre. When the 
scheme is completed the present Reformatory School at Tulkarm will become 
an intermediate institution and some of the present dormitory accommodation 
may become available for workshops. Important administrative changes are 
envisaged for next year. 

During the year 177 boys were committed to the Reformatory School: 152 
Moslems, 17 Jews and 8 Christians. This is 9.7% of the total brought before 
the Courts as compared with 9.1.% of the 1936 total. The Reformatory 
School is overcrowded and alternative accommodation is urgently needed. 

Government is paying a per capita grant of jGP. 2.500 mils per month for 2 
boys in the Syrian Orphanage, Jerusalem, 1 boy at the Salisian Agricultural 
School—Beit Jemal, and 1 at the Salisian Orphanage, Bethlehem. One of 
ihese boys is blind and was transferred from the Reformatory School to the 
Syrian Orphanage. 

An extension of the use of private institutions for children in need of care 
and protection, committed under Article 16 of the draft Young Offenders’ Ord¬ 
inance, is under consideration. 

A system of after-care for boys released from the Reformatory School has 
been instituted. A quarterly list of boys due for licence is submitted to the 
Principal Probation Officer for comment, and wherever possible Probation Of¬ 
ficers are asked to undertake the supervision of boys so released. The system 
should be developed and extended next year. 

(iii) Binding over. During the year 538 boys were bound over to be of 
good behaviour with their parents or guardians on surety. This number which 
is 29.4% of the total itf far too high and shows an increase on the percentage 
so dealt with last year which was 22.6. 

Binding over without the supervision of a Probation Officer is of value only 
in those cases where the home circumstances are good and the parents or 
guardians are in a position to exercise proper control over the offenders. 

(iv) Fining. Fining the parent of a child is of value when the defect is 
largely in parental supervision and there is reasonable hope that such a punish¬ 
ment will make the parent exercise more care over the child in future. Fines 
were imposed in 76 cases. 

115. The Probation Staff, while engaged primarily in remedial work in the Gtonar&l. 
Courts, is also co-operating with the Boys’ Work Committee of the Y.M.C.A., 
the American Colony Playgrounds Committee and the Community Service 
Committee of the Jerusalem Rotary Club all of which may be said to be occu¬ 
pied in preventive measures. The Principal Probation Officer is also a member 
of the Film Censorship Board. 
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Statistics. 116. Table No. XXXI gives particulars of charges and results in Juvenile 

cases according to districts, for the whole of Palestine. 

There has been a disturbing increase in offences against the person involving 
violence namely Assault, Wounding, Murder and Attempted Murder and In¬ 
timidation. 494 such cases were dealt with, compared with 260 cases in 1936. 
Cases of wilful damage increased from 36 in 1936 to 142 in 1937. 

'The total increase in Juvenile delinquency in 1937 was 545 or 37.2% higher 
than the 1936 total. There are many contributory causes for the increase not 
least of which was the disturbed state of the country and the deteriorating 
economic conditions. 


JEROME FARRELL, 

July, 1938. Director of Education. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES, 
for the scholastic year 1936-37. 


Part I. 


Administration 




Classified Personnel of the Department of Education, on 1st 
December. 1937. 


Part H. 


Arab Public Syste 



List of Schools in Arab Public System, 1936-37. 

Arab Public System. Teachers and Pupils classified by 
locality, religion and sex. 

Arab Public System. Pupils distributed by classes, ages, 
locality and sex. 

Arab Public System. Pupils classified by locality, sex and 
grades (diagrams). 

Arab Public System. Pupils distributed bv classes, sex, 
and locality (graphs). 

Arab Public System. Development since 1919-1920 (Table 
and Graph). 


Part m. Hebrew Public Syste 


List of Schools in Hebrew Public System, 1936-37. 

Hebrew Public System. Teachers and Pupils classified by 
locality and sex. 

Hebrew Public System. Pupils distributed by classes, ages, 
locality and sex. 

Hebrew Public System. Pupils classified by locality, sex. 
category' and grades (diagrams). 

Hebrew Public System. Pupils distributed by classes, sex. 
and locality (graphs). 

Hebrew Public System. Development since 1920-21 (Table 
and Graph). 


Part IV. Non-Public Schools. 

Moslem Schools (Non-Public). Teachers and Pupils clas¬ 
sified bv locality and sex. 

%r w 

Christian Schools (Non-Public). Teachers and Pupils clas¬ 
sified by locality, religion and sex. 

Christian Schools classified by their governing bodies. 

Jewish Schools (Non-Public). Teachers and Pupils classified 
by locality, sex, type and governing bodies. 

Non-Public Schools. Pupils classified by locality and sex 
(Diagrams). 

Non-Public Schools. Development since 1925-26 (Table and 
Graph). 




Part 


All Schools 


bined. 


All schools, with detailed lists of secondary schools assisted 

bv Government. 

* 

All schools. Teachers and Pupils, classified by categories of 
schools, religion and sex. 

All schools. 


All schools. 


Pupils and School-age Population (Diagram) 
Pupils classified by race, locality and sex. C< 
parison of pupils with School-age Population 
All Schools. 


Pupils 


Percentage 


of children attending School by religion, locality, age and 
sex (Table and Graph) 

Development of all schools since 1920-21 (Table and Graph). 


Part VI. Probation Service. 

Juvenile Offence in Palestine. 




Table I. 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. ON 1st DECEMBER, 1937 

(Excluding the Probation Service). 


Description 


Palestinian Nationals 


British Nationals 


Arabs 


__ * 


Jews 


Moslems 


Christians 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


| I 

Female Total 


Male 


Totals 


Female 


Total 


Administration and Inspection 


50 


10 


6 


IB 


IB 


5 


2 


l 


2 


25 


1 


26 


Clerical Staff 


Teaching Staff 


Totals 


1 


2 


8 


4 


o 


i 


6 


IB 


60 


622 


IBB 



18B 


6 


755 


130 


140 


1 


122 


774 


158 


128 


14 


262 


281 


1 


8 


1 


1 


2 


4 


21 


764 


810 


2 


259 


262 


28 


1028 


1072 


(1) Includes one British Jew. 

(2) Principal of Women’s Training College, who is also Inspectress of Girls’ Schools. 

(3) Includes one Steward for the Haifa Trade School. 

(4) Includes one seconded from the teaching staff 


Table n. 


LIST OF SCHOOLS IN AEAB PUBLIC SYSTEM. 193(5-37. 


JERUSALEM DISTRICT 


Jerusalem 

Suh District 


243. 

237. 

288. 

255. 

251. 

250. 

211 . 

258. 

253. 
234. 

254. 
210 . 
210 . 
240. 

252. 
230. 

244. 

245. 
242. 


Village* 

Abu Die 
Beit Hanina 
Beit Iksa 
Beit Mahsir 
Beit Safafa 

Battir 

Dead Sea 
‘Ein Karim B.S 

‘Ein Karim G.S 

Tmwas 

‘Inab 

Jericho B.S. 
Jericho G.S. 
Lifta 

Maliba 

Qalunja 


241. Jerusalem Town 

Govt. Arab College (IV) 
Women’s Training 

College (IV) 

Bakriya B.S. (5) > 

Baq’a B.S. (3) 

Musrara B.S. (2) 

Roshidiya B S. (II) 

‘Alawiya G.S. (3) 

Ma’muniya G.S. (4) 
Baq’a G.S. (3) 

New Ma'muniya G.S. (7) 


Sur Bahir 
Tur 


14) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(3) 

(4) 
( 2 ) 

(5) 

(3) 

(4) 

(4) 
(3) 

(3) 

(5) 
( 5 ) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

(4) 

(4) 


Bethlehem 

Sub-District 


247. 


248. 

248. 
272. 
246. 

249. 


Bethlehem Town 

Bethlehem B.S. (7) 
Bethlehem G.S. (6) 

Villages 

Beit Jala B.S. (6) 
Beit Jala G.S. (6i 
Beit Fajjar (4) 
Beit S&hur (4) 
Khadr (4) 


201 . 

208. 

I o,Q 

236. 

199. 
209. 
209. 
172. 

204. 

207. 

208. 

200 . 

198. 

202 . 

309. 
214. 
206. 
169. 

205. 
168. 


Kamallali 

Sub-District 


Hebron 

Sub-District 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Ram all ah Town 276. Hebron Town 

Rumallah B.S. (6) Hebron El.Sec. B.S. (II) 
Rtiinall&h G.S. (5) Hebron G.S. (6) 

Bab az-Zawiya B.S. 


Rural T.C. 


Bira Town 

Bira B.S. (7) 

Bira G.S. (6) 

Villages 

‘Attara (5) 

Beitin (4) 

Beitunya (5) 

Beit Liqya (3) 
Bir Zeit (4) 

Deir Dibwan B.S. (5) 
Deir Dibw&nG S. (2) 
Deir Ghassana (4) 
Deir Jarir (4) 

‘Ein Yabrud (4) 

K&fr Malik (4) 
Mazari* en 

Nubani (4) 
Mazr&’a al 

Qibliya, Al (4) 
Mazra’a ash 

Bharqiye, Al (4) 
Rammun (3) 

Saffa (4) 

Si 1 wad (5) 

Sinjil (4) 

Taiyibe (4) 

Turmos ‘Aiya (3) 


(4) 


267. 

277. 

285. 

269. 

271. 

284. 

280. 

281. 

275. 

283. 


Hi 


279. 

274. 

270. 

282. 

278. 

268. 

266. 


Villagi 

Ajjur 

Bani Na'im 

Beit Jibrin 

Beit Nattif 

Beit Urn mar 

Daweima, Ad 

Dhahiriya, Adh 

Dura 

Halhul 

Idna 

Si’ir 

Samu’, As 
Shuyukh, Ash 

Surif 

Tarqumiva 

Yalta 

Zakariya 

Zikrin 


(4) 

14 ) 

(3) 

(3) 

(4) 
(3) 
(41 

(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

(4) 
(4) 
(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(4) 
(4) 
( 2 ) 


180. 


176. 
185. 

185. 
182. 

177. 

183. 
179. 
187. 

181. 

186. 

178. 

189. 

184. 
184. 


Jaffa 

Sub-District 


i 


Jaffa Town 

‘Ajami B.S. (5) 

•Ajami new B.S. (5) 
Manshiya B.S. (5) 
Jaffa Sec. B.S. (lit) 
Jaffa G.S. Junior (4) 
Manshiya G.S. (7) 
‘Ajami G.S. (4) 
‘Ajami new G.S. (3) 


Villages 

Abu Kishk 
Beit Dajan B.S. 
Beit Dajan G.S. 
Fajja 

Haraui, AI 
Kheiriya, Al 
Mas'udiya, Al 
Satiriya, As 

Sal&ma 

Suqiya 

Sheikh 

Muwannis 
Yahudiya, Al 
Yazur B.S. 
Yazur G.S. 


(4) 

( 5 ) 

(3) 

(4) 
(4) 

(4) 

(5) 
(4) 

(*) 

( 2 ) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 
( 5 ) 
(4) 


221 . 


220 . 


229 

191 


233. 

217 

256. 

215. 
219. 
231 
218. 

188. 

194. 
175. 

227. 

193. 

230. 

216. 

257. 

196. 
, 224. 
1 232. 

192. 

195. 
222 . 

223. 

197. 
190. 
225. 

228. 


Ramie 

Sub-District 


Ramie Town. 

Ramie B.S. 
Ramie G.S. 

Lydda Town. 

Lydda B.S. 
Lydda G.S. 

Villages 

‘Aqir 

Beit Nabaia 
Beit Nuba 
Bir Imma’in 
Budrofl 
Deir-Aban 
Deir Qiddis 
Deir Tarif 
’Innaba 
Jimzu 

Kafr 'Ana 

Luban, Al 
Majdal Yaba 

Mughar, Al 

Nuzeiri’a, Ai 

Ni’ana 

Ni’lin 

Qazaza 

Qibya 

Qubeiba, Al 
Qubab, Al 
Qulia 
Rantis 
Sarafand al 

‘Amar 
Sarafand Al 

Kharab 

Shuqba 
Tira Dandan 

Yibna 

Zamnqa 


G&za 

Sub-District 


(I) 

(7) 


(7) 

(5) 


(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(3) 

(4) 

(4) 

(3) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

<4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

( 2 ) 

(4) 

(4) 
<4) 
14) 

( 5 ) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

(4) 


306. 

305. 

293. 


Of 


263. 

298. 

299. 

296. 

303. 

287. 

290. 

288. 

294. 

297. 
286. 

262. 
301. 

291. 
289 

304. 
304. 

259. 

300. 
258. 

260. 
307. 

264. 

265. 

295. 
261. 


Beersheba 


302. Gaza Town 

Gaza Sec. B.S. (H) 
Gaza G.S. 

Shujay’a B.S. 

Majdal Town 


(7) 

12 ) 


Majdal B.S. 

(7) 

Majdal G.S. 

(4) 

Villages 

‘Abasan 

14) 

Bani Hubei la 

(4) 

Barbara 

(4) 

Bash-shit 

(4) 

Beit Daras 

(4) 

Beit Hanun 

(4) 

Beit Lahya 

(4) 

Bureir 

U) 

Deir el Balah 

14) 

Faluja 

(5) 

Hamaniu 

14) 

Hattu 

14) 

Hirbya 

14) 

Huj 

12) 

Iraq al 

Manshiya 

14) 

Isdud 

14) 

Jabaliya 

(4) 

Jura 

14) 

Karatiya 

14) 

Khan Yunis B.S. (7) 

Khan Yunis G.S. (5) 

Masiniya al 

Kabira 

14) 

Nazla 

14) 

Qatru Islam 

14) 

Qastina 

13) 

R&fah 

(3) 

Sawafir, As 

14) 

Sumxneil 

(2) 

Sumsum 

(4) 

Yasur 

(4) 


SO*. Beersheba Town 

Beersheba B.S. 

Beersheba G.S. 

Tribal Schools 

Abu Sitta Tribe 
Abu Gbaliun Tribe 
Hanajra Tribe 
Jabarat Tribe 
Zurei’i Tribe 


(7) 

(5) 


(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

14) 



LIST OF SCHOOLS IN ARAB PUBLIC SYSTEM, 1936-37. (Continued). 


SAMARIA DISTRICT 


Nablus 

Sub District 


Tulkarm 

Sub-Disiriet 


Jenin 


GALILEE DISTRICT 


Haifa 

Sub-District 


Acre 

Sub-District 


I 


Nazareth 

Sub-District 


130. Nablus Town 

Salahiya B.S. (II) 

Hashemiya B.S. (6) 

Khalidiya B S. (5) 

Gbazaliya B.S. (5) 

‘Aishiya G.S. (7) 

Patimiya G.S. (5) 

Mixed School (2) 

Villages 

183. ‘Aqraba (4) 
123. ‘Asira ash- 

Shamaliya (5) 
181. ‘Awarta (5) 
129. Balata and 

‘Askar (4) 
162. Beita (4) 

128. Beil Furik (4) 

134. Beit Iba (4) 

122. Beit ‘Imrin (4) 
174. Bidya (4) 

181. Burin (3) 

120. Burqa (5) 

120. Deir el Hatab (4) 
157. Deir Istya (5) 

135. Deir Sharaf (4) 

(4) 

(4) 
(4) 

(3) 

(4) 


147. Tulkarm Town 

Tulkarm Sec. B.S. (I) 
Tulkarm El. B.S. (3) 
Tulkarm G.S. (7) 
Tulkarm New 

School (1) 


95. Jenin Town 52. Haifa Town 

Jenin B.S. (7) Haifa B.S. 

Jenin G.S. (7) Haifa G.S. 


(I) 

(5) 


Villages 

163. ‘Anabta B.S. (6) 
118. ‘Anabta G.S. (2) 




(4) 

( 2 ) 

(4) 

(4) 

(3) 


114. ‘Attil 

151. ‘Azzun 
117. Bal’a 

110. Baqa al 

Gharbiya 
109. B&qa ash 
Sharqiya 

137. Beit Lid 

115. Deir al 

Ghusun _ 

145. Dannaba 

116. Tll&r 
154. Jaiyua 

111. Jatt 

140. Kafr‘Abbush (5) 
119. Kafr al 

Labad (4) 

143. Kafr Jaminal (4) 

152. Kafr Saba (4) 
142. Kafr Sur (4) 

141. Kafr Zibad (5) 

139. Kur (4) 

150. Miska (3) 

148. Qalansuwa (4) 

153. Qalqilia B.S. (7) 
153. Qalqilia G.S. (3) 

112. Qaqun (4) 

138. Saffarin (5) 

146. Shuweika (4) 

144. Tayiba, At 

B.S. (5) 

144. Tayiba, At 

G.S. 

149. Tira, At 

113. Zeita 


Villages 

107. ‘Arraba 

88. Bart&'a 
94. Burqin 

104. Jaba’ 

106. Kafr Ra’i 
96. Muqeibila 

102. Qubutya 

108. Qaltin 
98. Raba 

90. Rummana 

103. 8anur 

(5) k S05. Silat »dh 
(5) Dahr 

91. Silat al 
Harithiya 

101. Sir 
100. Siris 

89. Umin al 

Fahm 

93. Ya'bad 

92. Yamun, Al 


(4) 


( 6 ) 

(5) 

(5) 

(3) 


Villages 

(5) 78. Abu Zureiq 

(3) 87. ‘Ar’ara 

(4) 54. Balad esh 

Sheikh 

(4) 71. Daliat al 

(3) Karmil 

(4) 75. ‘Ein Ghazal 
(4) 72. ‘Ein Haud 

(4) 50. ‘Ibillin B.S. 

(5) 50. ‘Ibillin G.S. 

(4) 76. Ijzim 

70. Tsfiya 

(4) | 73. Jaba’ 

86. Kafr Qari’ 

(5) 82. Kafrin, Al 
(4) 81. Mansi, A) 

(4) 85. Qis&iya 

83. Sabbarin 

(5) | 51. Shafa ‘Amr 

84. Sindyana, As (4) 
(4) | 74. Tantura (4) 

53. Tira, At, B.S. (7) 

53. Tira, At, G.S. (4) 
77. Umm az 

(4) 


(3) 

(4) 

(3) 

(4) 
(4) 
(4) 
( 6 ) 
( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 
(4) 
(4) 
(3) 

(3) 

(4) 
(4) 
(7) 


37. Acre Town 

Acre Sec. B.S. (II) 
Acre El. B.S. (5) 
Acre G.S. (7) 

Villages 

32. Abu Si nan 

B.S. (4) 

32. Abu Si nan 

G.S. (3) 

33. ‘Amqa (4) 

43. ‘Arrabat 

Battuf (4) 
10. Bussa, Al (6) 

25. Beit Jann (4) 

28. Bi’na, Al (4) 

38. Birwa, Al (4) 

16. Buqei’a, Al (4) 

. Dammun, Ad (4) 

(3) 

(4) 
(4) 

(3) 

( 6 ) 

(4) 
(4) 


(4) 
(4) I 

(4) 

(5) 


160. Huwwaia 
171. Ibruqin 
156. Immatin 
159. Jamtna' in 
155. Jinsafut 
173. Kafr ad Dik (4) 

158. Kafr Haris (4) 

165. Qabalan (4) 

136. Qaryat Hajja (4) 

187. Qaryut (4) 

164. Qusra (4) 

133. Rafidiya (3) 

121 . Sabastya (3) 

127. Salim (5) 

170. 8al6t (4) 

168. T&iat (4) 

182. Tall (4) 

124. Talluza (4) 

125. Taramun (4) 

99. Tubas B S. (5) 

99, TubtB G 3. (2) 

Notes:- B.S.=Boys’ School. G.S.^Girls’ School. Village Schools are for boys only unless otherwise stated. 

The numeral to the left of the name of the school indicates its location on the map at the beginning of this report. 

The numeral in brackets to the right of the name indicates the highest class in the school, elementary classes being denoted by 


( 2 ) 
(5) 1 
(5) 1 


9. Deir al Qasi 
31 Julis B.S. 

31. Julis G.S. 

12. Kabri, Al 
35. Kafr Yasif 

B.S. 

35. Kafr Yasif 

G.S. 

34. Kuweikat 
29. Majd al 

Kurum 

36. Makr, Al 

13. Mi’liya 

27. Nahf 
26. Rama, Ar, B.S. (7) | 
26. Rama, Ar, G.S. (5) 1 
42. Sakhnin (4) 
41. Sha’ab (4) 

15. Suhmata (4) 
40. Tamra (4) 

14. Tarshiha B.S. (7) 

14. Tarshiha G.S. (5) | 
33. Yirka (4) 

11. Zib, az (5) 


67. Nazareth Town 

Nazareth Sec. 

B.S. (II) 
Nazareth El. B.S. (4) 
Nazareth G.S. (7) 

Villages 

55. ‘Ailut (4) 

65. Dabburiya (3) 

58. ‘Ein Mahel (3) 

66. Iksal (4) 

59. Kafr Kanna (5) 
49. Kafr Manda (2) 
69. Mujeidal, Al (4) 
57. Reina, Ar (4) 

56. Saffuriya B.S. (5) 

56. Saffuriya G.S. (8) 
79. Saulam ‘ (4) 

48. Tur’an (4) 

68. Yafa (3) 


Tiberias 


Safud 


Beisan 

Sub-District 


Sub-District 

| 

Sub-District 

i I 

46. Tiberias Town 

22. 

Safad Town 


97. Beisan Town 

Tiberias B.S. (7) 

Safad Sec. B.S. 

HD 

Beisan B.S. 

Tiberias G.S. (6) 

Sawawin B.S. 
Jami’ al Ahmai 

(4) 

Beisan G.S. 

Villages 

Villages 


B.S. 

1(3) 

45. Hittin (4) 

Safad G.S. 

(7) 

80. Qumya 

61. Kafr Kama (4) 
47. Lubya (5) 


Villages 


64. Sirin 

44. Mughar (4) 

5. 

'Alma 



62. Samakh B.S. (8) 


Rihaniya 

(4) 


62. Samakh G.S. (2) 

19. 

‘Ein az Zeitun (4) 


50. Shajara, Ash (4) 
63. ‘IJbaidiya, Al (4) 

23. 

Faradiya 

(4) 


20. 

Fir’im 

(4) 


1. 

Hunin 

(4) 



21. 

Ja’una 

(4) 



7. 

Jish 

(4) 



2. 

Kli&tisa 

(4) 

1 


24. 

Meirun 

(4) 



3. 

Na’iina 

(2) 


1 

I 

6. 

Ras Al 





Ahmai, Ar 

(4) 



1 4. 

Salihiya, As 

(4) 


| 

8. 

Sa’sa’ 

(4) 



17. 

Sufsaf 

(3) 



18. 

Teitaba 

14) 



(7) 

(7) 


(4) 

(4) 


Arabic numerals, secondary by lioman numerals 



Table EQ 


ARAB PUBLIC SYSTEM. TEACHERS AND PUPILS CLASSIFIED BY 


AND 


TOWNS 


LOCALITY 


Jerusalem 

Bethlehem 

Hebron 

Ramallah 

Bireh 

Jaffa 

1 tain leli 

Lydda 

Qaza 

Majdal 

Beersheba 

Nablus 

Tulkarm 

Jenin 

Haifa 

Acre 

Nazareth 

Leisan 

Tiberias 

Safad 


VILLAGES 


• « • 


• • • 


Total 


Jerusalem 

Southern District 
Samaria District 
Galilee District 


• • 


Total 


Grand Total 


Number of Schools 


Boys 


Girls Total 



30 

67 

320 

58 

4 

62 

122 

75 

3 

78 

117 

80 

4 

84 

146 

82 , 

9 

91 

109 

295 

20 

315 

494 

332 

50 

382 

814 


Number of Teachers 


Full time 


Part time 


Male Female Male ! Female 


231 


30 


261 


3H 


89 


Total 


Male > Female 


358 


545 


12 903 


Moslems 


Girls 


183 


238 10.282 6,795 


Number ot Pupils 


Christians 


Total 


Boys 


2,506 

183 

1,221 

36 


17.077 


4,149 

5,517 

5,783 

4.591 


4,37H 

5,755 

5,995 

4,902 


35 20,040 


990 21,030 


273 30,322 


7,785 


107 


351 


Girls 


27 


82 


183 


282 


,001 


471 


1,654 


Other* 


Total 


Total Boys 


,006 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


16 


513 


1,472 513 


529 


1,305 


1,344 

198 


Total 


2,649 

457 


— 

— 

755 j 

481 

1,236 

— 

— 

247 

279 

526 

— 

— 

272 

89 

361 

— — 

— 

1,092 

1,021 

2,113 

— 

— 

522 

282 

804 


— 

523 

216 

739 

— 

— 

832 

591 

1,423 


— 

430 

160 

590 



371 

146 

517 

2 

4 

1,431 

939 

2,370 

1 

2 

676 

198 

874 


— 

347 

179 

526 

2 

7 

380 

308 

688 

7 

14 

478 

485 

963 


1 

427 

366 

793 


— 

307 

157 

464 

! 3 

3 

251 

211 

462 

1 

■ 

" 

744 


1,087 

1 

15 

31 

11,649 

7,993 

19,642 


567 


4,437 

5,519 

5,810 

5,788 


4,905 

5,759 

6,022 

6,385 


56 


21,554 1,517 23,071 

i I 


71 


600 *) 33,203 


9,510 42,713 


*1 Inolnding 8 Jewish girl*. 













Table IV 


ARAB PUBLIC SYSTEM. PUPILS DISTRIBUTED 



A. Boyb in Town Schools. 


Classes 

8-4 

45 

I_ 

5-6 

6-7 

7-8 

8-9 

9-10 

10-11 11-12 12-13 13-14 14-15 15-18 16-17 

' ! 1 

17-18 18-19 

19-20 

Over 

20 

1 

1 Total 

j_ 

Kindergarten 

1 

4 

l 

I 39 

46 

13 

5 

1! — 

- — 


— 


— 

— 


! 



109 

1st Elementary 



5 

199 

681 

670 

326 

96 

26 

2 

— 

— 


_ 

- — 

I 


2,005 




(31) 

(121) 

(222) 

(137) 

(52) 

(9) 









(572) 

2nd Elementary 


— 


4 

115 

560 

751 

I 437 

171 

52 

8 

2 


— 


— 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

2,100 





(4) 

(27) 

(104) 

(120) 

(88) 

(32) 

(6) 

(2) 






(378* 

3rd Elementary 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

5 

80 

401 

597 

499 

263 

62 

16 

4 

— 

— 

— 


1,927 







(17) 

(64) 

(105) 

(74) 

(14) 

(9) 

j (1) 





(284) 

4th Elementary 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

41 

292 

524 

507 

272 

104 

24 

3 

— 

■ ■ 


■, 

1,767 







(3) 

(13) 

(57) 

(124) 

(80) 

(86) 

(12) 

(1) 




(326) 

5th Elementary 


| 

— 


— 

— 

1 

32 

165 

458 

424 

255 

■ 

72 

14 

— 


— 

— 

1,421 








(l) 

(12) 

j (58) 

(77) 

(53) 

(24) 

(6) 





(231) 

6th Elementary 

— 


— 




— 

4 

32 

177 

340 

391 

181 

38 

6 


' - 


1,169 










(6) 

(25) 

(45) 

(39) 

(7) 

(l) 




(123) 











20 

84 

196 

187 

7Q 

1 Q 




585 

7txi Hiiementary 





! 





/y 

iy 


1 — - 









(2) 

(8) j 

(20) 

(14) 

(10) 

(it 



(55) 

1st Secondary 

— 




— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

59 

136 

93 

22 

1 — 

- t 

318 














(1) 

(2) 




(3) 

2nd Secondary 



— 


- • 

— 

j 

| 

— 

— 

_l 

9 

40 

75 

44 

4 

1 


173 















(l) I 




(1) 

3rd Secondary 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

10, 

25 

3 

6 


— 

47 

4th Secondary 



i 

i J 

1 


1 





_! 

5 

_ _J 

16 

1 

7 1 

1 

| 

— 

- , 

28 

Total i 

1 

4 

44 

249 

814 

1,315 1,521 

| | 

1,458 1,417 

1,479 1,197 

1,035 

659 

343 

101 

1 

ll 

1 

| 

11.649 





(31) 

(125) ; 

(249) 

(261) 

(250) 

(266) 

(296) 

(210) 

(165) 

(91) 

(27) 

(2) 




(1.973) 


C. Boys in Village Schools. 


Kindergarten 


1st Elementary 


2nd Elementary 


3rd Elementary 


10 


37 

( 1 ) 


730 2,351 2,257! 985 

(46) (813) (566) (862) 
12 341 1,422 1,985 

(1) (14)! (108) (292) 


i 


291 

(ill) 


54 

(19) 


20 

( 8 ) 


1 


1,230 543 133 

(292) (149) (44) 


3 


200 910 1,648 1,145 455 

(4) (60) (205) (232) (111) 


40 

(14) 

137 

(30) 


5 

(l) 


( 8 ) 


2 

( 2 ) 

10 

( 2 ) 


1 


17 


6,734 

(1,426) 

5,714 

(917' 


4,542 

(652) 


4th Elementary 

— 



— 


/ 5 154 

7 (8) 

687 

1,160 859 

402 

106 

27 

8 

- - - 


3,408 





1 

(56) 

(159) (200) 

(J 10) 

1 (35) 

(6) 

(4) 



(578) 







_ O 

49 

186 287 
(12) (62) 

252 

(52) 

99 

(9) 

16 

(4) 

4 

(1) 



895 

(ISO) 

otu Elementary 


1 




& 












5 28 

(3) 

61 

(4) 

55 

(10) 

27 

(6) 

u 1 


184 

(24) 

otu Elementary 








o 

U) , 




7th Elementary 

— 

—* 

— 


— 


— 

— 3 

9 

24 

18 

6 

— 

_ — 


60 









1 ! 

. 


(8) 

(1) 

(2) 




(6) 

Total 

1 

5 1 

47 

745 

1 1 j 

2,695 3,884 4,036 

| ! 1 1 

3,906 3,093 1,785 

908 

323 

100 

27 




21,554 




U) 

(47) 

(827) 

(678) (722) 

■ ■ J _ 

(664) 

(571) (418) 

(210) 

(66) 

(21) 

(8) 




(8,783) 


Note : — The figures in brackets show the number of pupils who have repeated their classes. 
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by classes, ages, locality and sex. 


Classes 


Kindergarten 


1st Elementary 


2nd Elementary 


3rd Elementary 


4th Elementary 


5th Elementary 


6th Elementary 


7th Elementary 


1st Secondary 


2nd Secondary 


3rd Secondary 


4th Secondary 


Total 


Special 


Kindergarten 


1st Elementary 


2nd Elementary 


3rd Elementary 


4tli Elementary 


5th Elementary 


6th Elementary 


Total 


B. Girls in Town Schools. 


4-5 5-6 6-7 7-8 


Over 

8-9 9-10 10-11 11-12 12-13 13-14 14-15 15-16 16-17 17-18 18-19 19-20 ™ Total 


14 104 329 442 258 67 11 


1,229 


15 

( 1 ) 


290 552 532 

(34) (81) (138) 


(73) 


15 


194 461 485 

(5) (68) (117) 


14 


68 280 
(3) (13) 


53 

(36) 

326 

(94) 

360 

(33) 


18 

(7) 

153 

(61) 


1,700 

(889) 


(63) 


46 

(31) 

138 

(31) 


9 

( 6 ) 

45 

( 11 ) 


1 

< 1 )| 

8 

(4) 


24 189 298 209 132 37 


(13) 

(38) 

(48) 

(43) 

(16) 

(2) 

U) 


| 36 

109 

152 

143 

85 

34 

10 

2 

1 (1) 

(7) 

(17) 

(36) 

(33) 

(4) 

(1) 

(2) 

4 

40 

71 

108 

89 

40 

21 

7 



(l) 

(11) 

(6) 

(7) 

(6) 

(3) 


2 

12 

31 

64 

56 

25 

17 




(1) 

(8) 

(2) 




1,090 

(363) 

1,208 

(146) 

902 

(149) 

573 

(79) 

383 

(84) 

208 

( 6 ) 

15 


16 


10 


14 


14 


104 344 

( 1 ) 


747 1,018 1,133 1,038 969 916 631 

(34) (86) (189) (303) (166) (146) (118) 


Iff 


469 284 139 

(96) (63) (16) 


72 

( 8 ) 


39 

( 5 ) 


25 


4 7,953 

(1,106) 



40 


D. Girls in Village Schools. 


1 i 

1 



1 

1 

1 





1 1 

] 


12 33 

51 

114 45 

3 

I 

— 


1 — I —» } 



— 259 

— 4 

17 

126 160 

121 

54 

17 




* 

—— ■ — 

— 

— 499 


(4) 

(8) (26) 

(19) 

(19) 

(8) 






(84) 



10 40 

127 

86 

43 

24 

7 

2 



— 

— 340 



O) 

(7) 

(6); 

(6) 

(3) 

(1) 





1 (32) 

■ ■ ■ 

— 1 

25 

74 

56 j 

53 

15 

5 

1 — — | 


— 

— 230 




(2) 

(7) 

<5) 

(6) 

(4) | 





(28) 


, 

-f 

- 

12 

30 

31 

26 

18 

2 — — 


— 

— 119 






(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(8) , 




(17) 

- — 


_ _ 

, - — 


3 

6 

15 

16 

9 4 — ■ 

1 

— 

— 53 







(3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 



(8) 



5 

a) 


2 

( 1 ) 


17 

(3) 


12 


37 


68 

(4) 


250 

( 8 ) 


246 

(97) 


276 

(38) 


226 

(3J 



1,517 

(166) 





























Table V. 


ARAB PUBLIC SYSTEM. PUPILS CLASSIFIED BY LOCALITY. SEX AND GRADES. (DIAGRAMS). 


Villages 

23,071 



Girls 

1,617 (7%) 

Town 8 
19,642 


Girls 

7,#93 (41%) 

I_ 


Boys 

11,649(69%) 

Boys 

21,664 (98%) 

a 

/ 



A. Pupils classified 
by sex and locality 


Years of Sch ooling 



• • • 


• • • 


• • • 




• • • 


• • • 


• t • 


• • • 


Higher 

Secondary 

104 


• • • 



Lower 

Secondary 

522 


7 

6 


• • 


• • 


• t • 


• • 


Higher 

Elementary 

2,006 





2 

1 

0 


Lower Ele: 


• I 


entary Cycle 37,827 pupils. 




B Pupils classified by Grades. 







ARAB PUBLIC SYSTEM 

PUPILS DISTRIBUTED BY CLASSES A SEX 


TABLE 


A. TOWN SCHOOLS 



14 15 


KG. /**£!. 2"*E! 3^EI. 4*EI 5** El. 6 th El. 7 th £/. ISec USec. Ill Sec WSec. 


VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


B. 


7200 


6900 


6600 


6300 


60J0 


5700 


5100 


5100 

4-800 


4500 


4200 


330u 


3600 


3300 


2700 


2400 

2100 


1800 


1500 


1200 


900 


600 


300 






— 



— 



Boys 

6734 









\ 









A 









\ 

S7J4 









\ 









A 









Y 










4542 









\ 







f 











v 









\ 

3408 




- ——1 


1 

• 



\ 









\ 









\ 




, —- 4 





\ 








!■ 



• 







r 









V 



















\A95 




t 


340 






Girt* 

^ — 


44 », 




KG 


!*■£! 


ir* a r+a i* Et 5** ei. g** ei 7 th ej. 


Soffi Jwffm. 1938 



Table VII. 


ARAB PUBLIC SYSTEM. 


Development since 1919 20. 


School-Year 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of Pupils 

Average 
Number ot 

Schools 

Teachers 

Boys 

j 

Total 

Pupils per 
Teacher 

1919-20 

171 

408 

8,419 

2,248 

• 

10,662 

26.18 

1920-21 

• 

244 

526 

18,656 

2,786 

16,442 

81.81 

1 

1921-22 

811 

639 

19,606 

8,038 

1 

1 

8,286 

19,689 

80.73 

1922-23 

314 

672 

16,046 

19,831 

28.76 

1928-24 

‘ 814 

685 

15,509 

8,655 

19,164 

27.98 

1924-25 

815 

687 

16,147 

8,734 

19,881 

28.91 

1925-26 

314 

687 

16,146 

8,591 

19,787 

28.78 

1926-27 

816 

722 

16,488 ; 

8,591 

20,079 

1 

27.81 

1927-28 

314 

1 

738 

17,188 

4,126 

21,259 

29.00 

1928-29 

310 

750 

17,291 

4,846 

21,636 

28.86 

1929-80 

810 

760 

18,174 

4,782 

22,956 

80.20 

1980-81 

/ 

j 808 

744 

19,846 

4,942 

24,288 

82.60 

1981-82 

305 

788 

19,658 

6,179 

24,837 

31.72 

1982-88 

i 299 

827 

21,202 

5,489 

26,691 

82.27 

i 

/ 






1983-84 

820 

933 

28,925 

6,917 

80,842 

88.06 

1984-85 

350 

1,055 

27,787 

8,268 

86,006 

84.12 

1935-86 

1 884 

1,148 

88,053 

9,712 

42,765 

1 37.25 

1986-87 

1 882 

1,176 

88,208 

9,510 

42,718 

1 86.82 



ARAB PUBLIC SYSTEM 


TABLE VIII 


DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1919-20 


44000 


(Number of Pupils by Sex ) 


42000 


40000 

39000 


39000 

34000 


33000 

30000 


28000 


26000 


24000 


22000 


20000 


18000 


16000 


14000 


12000 


10000 


8000 


6000 


4000 


2000 



S.of P Jaffa 1338 
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TAUI;E IX. 


LIST OF SCHOOLS IN HEBREW PUBLIC 


Jerusalem 
Sub-District 


Jaffa 

Sub-District 


liaiule 

Sub-District 


Gaza 

Sub-District 


Haifa 

Sub-District 


Sub-District 


MHi. 


Jerusalem Town 

7 raining Colleges : 

Hebrew Teachers* 
College for men (VII) 
Mizrahi Teachers’ 
College for Men (VI) 
Mizrahi Teachers’ 
College for Women 

(VI) 

Secondary Schools: 


84. Tel-Aviv Town 

Training Colleges : 

Hebrew Teachers’ 

College for Women (VI) 

Secondary Schools : 

Gymnasia ller/.liva (V) 
Gymnasia Talpiot 

for Girls (V) 
Gymnasia “Balfour” (V) 
Gymnasia “Nordiya” (V) 


105 . 

108. 

102 . 

104. 

103. 

107. 


Gymnasia Tvrit 

(V) 

Hebrew High School 

of 

Secondary School 


Commerce 

(V) 

Beit Hakerem (Ill) 

Tahkemoni Reali Sec. 




B. S. 

(V) 

Elementary Schools: 



‘Irani B.S. 

(7) 

Elementary Schools : 


Tahkemoni B.S. 

(1) 

Ahad ha’Am B.S. 

I) 

T.T. Mizrahi for 


Bilu B.S. 

(7) 

Boys 

(I) 

Tahkemoni B.S. 

(I) 

T.T. for Sephardic 


T.T. for Yemenites 

(I) 

Jews 

(3) 

Mizrahi B.S. Dizongoff 

T.T. for Iranian 


St. 

(3) 

Jews 

(4) 

Dugrnai’ G.S. 

(I) 

Hebrew G.S. ‘A’ 

(I) 

King Solomon G.S. 

(6) 

Hebrew G.S. ‘B’ 

(6) 

Mizrahi G.S. Zerubabel 

Hebrew G.S. ‘C’ 

(7) 

St. 

(2) 

T.T. for Girls ‘A’ 

(I) 

Neve Tsedeq G.S. 

(I) 

T.T. for Girls ‘B’ 

(4) 

Mizrahi G.S. Neve Sha- 

Mizrahi G.S. 


’a nan St. 

U) 


03 . 

00 . 

91. 

87. 

96. 

97. 

98 . 

9*2. 

94. 

88 . 


Villages 

Beer Va’aqov (I) 
Beit H&nan (1) 
Beit *Oved (4) 
Ben Shemen (I) 
*Eqron (7) 

Gan Shlomo (I) 


Villages 

101. Beer Tuvya (III 
99. Gedera (II 
108. Gan Yavne (5) 


95 . 


Eqron (7) 

Gan Shlomo (I) 
Giv’at Brenner (4) 
Ness Tsiyona (I) 
Kehovot (I) 

Rishon le Zion 

Kislion le Zion (I) 
School for 

Refugees (4) 

Sha’arayim (5) 


Ruh Ain a (I) 
Labour School (7) 
Beit Hakerem M.S. (6) 
Talpivot M.S. (Ill) 
“Beit Hnyeled” 

Rcliavya (4) 

Vocational Schools : 

“Hivka Somukli” 

Sewing Scliool 
“New Bezalel” School 
of Arts and Crafts 

Villages 

‘Atarot (Qalandiya) (7) 
Dead Sen (7) 

Har-Tov (6) 

Motza ‘Illit (6) 

Qiryat ‘Anavim (I) 
Kamat Babel (6l 


Talpiot G.S. (I) 

Ahavat Tsiyon M.S. (3) 

‘Aliya “A”. M.S. (5) 

‘Aliya “B”. M.S. (3) 

Balfour M.S. (I) 

Bialik M.S. (1) 

Carmel M.S. (I) 

Geula M.S. (5) 

Hashmona’ini M.S. (4) 

Nes-Tsiyona M.S. (6) 

Neve Sha’anan M.S. (4) 
Tel-Norduu M.S. (I) 

Tsafon M.S. (6) 

Yavne M.S. (6) 

Zamenhoff M.S. (7) 

Labour School A (I) 

labour School B (5) 

labour School C (6) 

Vocational Schools: 

Mizrahi Tmdc School 
Max Tine Trade School 


44. Haifa Town 

Secondary Schools: I 9. 

Beit Sefer lteali (V) 

Elementary Schools: 

Netsah Yisrael 

B.S. (I) 

T.T. Yessod Had- 

Dat (4) | 

Mizrahi G.S. (7) 
Amami ‘A’ M.S. (I) 
“Geula” M.S. (I) 


‘Amami ‘C* M.S. (6) 
Ahuza M.S. (7) 
Labour School (7) 
Bat Gallim M.S. (5) 
Mt. Carmel M.S. (4) 
Neve Sha’anan 

M.S. (6) 
Qiryat Hayim M.S. (7) 


45. 

46. 
49. 


•Hi. 

50. 


Villages 

‘Atlit (I) 

Bat Shlomo (7) 
Binyamina (I) 
Gan-Shmuel (4) 
Giv’at ‘Ada (6) 


55. Hedera 

Elem. School (I) 
Labour School (I) 


51. 

10 . 

38. 

41. 
40. 
37. 

47. 

42. 


Karkur (I) 

Kefar-‘Atta (6) 
Kefar Yeho- 

shua (Ill 
Kefar Hassi¬ 
dim (I) 
Qiryat Haro- 

shet (5) 
Mishmar ha 

‘Emek (II) 
Meir Shefeya (II) 

Mesheq Yajur 

Dist. School (II) 
Elem. School (5) 
Trade School 


54. 

43. 

52. 

39. 


Nahliel T.T. (I) 
Nesher Yajur (I) 
Pardos Hanna (I) 
Sede Ya’aqov (5) 


Villages 

Nahariya 

Peqi’in 


(5) 

(5) 


73. 

Petah Tiqva Town 


48. Zikhron Ya’aqoc 


Netsah Yisrael B.S. 

(I) 1 

Elem. School (I) 


Netsah Yisrael G.S. 

(I) 

T.T. for Yemen- 

a > 


P.I.C.A. M.S. 

(D | 

it*s (6) 


Labour School 

(5) i 



Villages 



86. 

Bait. Vegan / 

(6) 


78. 

Benei Beraq 

(1) ? 1 


75. 

Beh ad ruga 

(4) 


76. 

Gic'at Hash-Shelosha 




District School (111) i , 



Elementary School 

(7) 


71. 

Herzliya 

(I) 


68. 

Irgun Magdiel 

(3) 


77. 

Kefar Azar 

(I) 


69. 

Kefar Malal CEin Hai) (I) 


66. 

Kefar Saba 

(1) 


74. 

Kefar Sirkin 

(5) | 


67. 

Magdiel 

(I) 


79. 

Nahalat Gannim 

(7) 


89. 

Neta’im 

(6) 


85. 

Qiryat ’Avoda 

(6) 


70. 

Ka’anana 

(II) 


80. 

Kamat Gan 

(1) , 


72. 

Kamat Haeh-Sharon 

(i) « 


81. 

Kamat Yitzhaq 

(2) 


82. 

Sbekhunat Borokhov ‘A’ (1) I 



8h. Borokhov *B’ 

(7) 


83. 

Shekhunat Montefiore 

(2) 
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SCHOOLS IN HEBREW PUBLIC SYSTEM. 1986-37 



Haifa 

Sub-District 


Acre 

Sub-District 


Tulkarm 


t 


Nazareth 

Sub-District 


eisan 


Tiberias 

Sub-District 


Bafad 

Hub-District 


44. Haifa Town 

Secondary School• : 

Beit Sefer lteali (V) 

Elementary Schoole: 

Netsuh Yisrael 

B.S. (I) 

T.T. Yessod Had- 

Dat (4) 

Mizrahi O.S. 
i ‘A’ 

Geula” M.S. 


Villages 


Amaroi ‘A’ M S. 


(7) 

(I) 
(I) 

‘Amami ‘C’ M.S. (6) 
Ahuza M.S. 

Iaabour Scliool 
Bat Gallim M.S. 

Mt. Carmel M.S. 

Neve Sha’anan 

S. 


(7) 
(7) 

(5) 
(4) 

( 6 ) 

Qiryat Hayim M.S. (7) 


45. 

46. 
49. 


50. 




51. 

10 . 

38. 

41. 
40. 
37. 

47. 

42. 


54. 

43. 

52. 

39. 

48 , 


T.T. (I) 

Ncsher Yajur (I) 
Pardos Hanna (I) 
Sede Ya’aqov (5) 

Zikhron Ya’aqoc 

Elem. School (I) 
T.T. for Yemen¬ 
ites (6) 


9 

8 


Nahariy 

Peqi’in 


(5) 

(5) 


I 


Villages 

‘Atlit (I) 

Bat Shlouio (7) 
Binyamina (I) 
Gan-Shmuel (4) 
Giv’at ‘Ada (6) 

Hedera 

Elem. School (I) 
Labour School (I) 

Karkur (I) 

Kefar Atta (6) 
Kefar Yeho- 

shua (II) 
Kefar Hassi¬ 
dim (I) 
Qiryat Haro- 

shet (5) 
Mishmar ha 

‘Ernek (II) 
Meir Shefeya (II) 

Meeheq Yajur 

Dist. School (II) 
Elem. School (5) 
Trade School 


Villages 

59. Avihayil 

56. Elyashiv 

63. Even Yehuda 

60. Kefar Hayim 

57. Kefar Vitkin 

61. Kefar Yona 

58. Nat&nya 

62. Kadima 

64. Tel Mond 

65. Tsotit 


(7) 

('» 

(I) 

(5) 

(II) 

(3) 

(I) 

(7) 

(7) 

(51 


29. Afula Town 

Afula M.S. 


ill 


Villages 

30. Balfurya (51 

33. Ginegar (6) 

31. Givat ham- 

More (III) 
36. Kefar Barukh (II) 
28. Merhavya (4l 

34. Nahalal (ID 

35. Hamat David (4i 
Tel-'Adashim (I) 


Villages 

Beit Alfa 

25. ‘Ein Harod 

26. Geva’ 

27. Kefar Yebez 

qel 

24. Tel-Yosef 


13. Tiberias Town 7. Safad Town 


(1) 
(II) 

(7) 

(II) 

( 2 ) 


‘Amami M.S. (7) 

Villages 

15. Deganya (7) 

21. Ilanya (Sejera) (I) 4. 

22. Kefar Tavor (I) 

14. Kinneret (I) 2. 

19. Menahamiya (I) 1. 

11. Migdal (5) 5. 

12. Mitzpa (7) 

18. Naharayini (7) i 6. 

20. Y’avneel (7) 3. 

17. Gesher (Dilha- 

miya) (6) 


‘Amami G.S. (I) 
Mizrahi B.S. (I) 

Villages 

Ayelet hash- 

shahar (7) 
Kefar Gil'adi (7) 
Me till la (7) 

Mishmar hay- 

Yarden (7) 
Bosh Pinna (I) 
Yesod ham- 

Ma’ala (7) 




Table X 


HEBREW PUBLIC SYSTEM TEACHERS AND PUPILS CLASSIFIED 

BY LOCALITY AND SEX. 





Table XI. 
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HEBREW PUBLIC SYSTEM. PUPILS DISTRIBUTED 


A. Boys in Town Schools. 


Classes 

Under 

3-4 

• 

4-5 

5-6 

6-7 

Kindergarten 

1st year 

2 

174 

548 

245 

39 

Kindergarten 

2nd year 

— 

11 

210 

375 

85 

Kindergarten 

3rd year 


— 

5 

89 

18 

1st Elementary 

— 

— 

— 

43 1,047 

2nd Elementary 




- 

36 


7 8 8-9 9-10 10-11 11-12 12-13 13-14 14 15 15-16 16-17 17-18 18-19 19 20 


Over 

20 


Total 


3rd Elementary 
4th Elementary 
5th Elementary 


6th Elementary 


7th Elementary 


1st Secondary 


2nd Secondary 


782 

*) 

85 

29 

12 

1 

1 

792 

708 

332 

138 

57 

19 

8 

68 

643 

672 

411 

161 

88 

27 

13 

78 

595 

583 

385 

145 

74 

— 

— 

57 

514 

482 

393 

177 

— 

— 

— 

57 

365 

398 


— 

- , 

— 

— 

62 

310 

378 

— 

_J 

— 

— 

— 

56 

255 

■ ■■ 

■ ■ 

■ ■ 

_ 

1 

1 

83 


13 


50 


86 


157 40 


237 63 


183 142 34 


1,0118 


6n2 


112 


2.234 


2,090 

2,072 

1.887 

1.675 


1.182 


949 


616 


447 


3rd Secondary 
4th Secondary 


43 167 96 


32 


33 103 90 23 


344 


259 


5th Secondary 


Higher 



29 62 32 12 23 


3 38 


158 


Total 


Vocational 
Prep, classes (*) 


185 763 752 1,225 1,656 1,663 1,741 1,732 1,525 1,411 1.275 


771 

451 

270 

187 

66 

18 

69 15,762 

28 

24 

24 

21 

11 

3 

— Ill 


67 39 18 


15 


24 16 


209 


C. Boys in Village Schools. 


Kindergarten 

1st year 32 291 216 63 


607 


Kindergarten 

2nd year 

Kindergarten 

3rd year 

1st Elementary 

2nd Elementary 

3rd Elementary 

4th Elementary 

5th Elementary 

0th Elementary 

7th Elementary 

1st Secondary 

2nd Secondary 

3rd Secondary 


48 277 183 29 


33 242 95 


22 464 287 43 


22 376 249 90 21 


19 279 273 96 26 


— — — — — — 21 257 

262 

97 

43 

17 

3 


------ - 15 

214 

f 

227 

115) 

40 

9 

1 

- ■ ■■■ - - - __ ■ ■ i J 

15 

151 

1611 

125 

30 

3 — — — — — 


15 135 133 61 17 


131 110 41 


27 31 16, 


16 


538 


375 


832 


765 


699 


700 


620 


486 


363 


298 


79 


31 


Total 


Vocational 

Agricultural 


32 339 531 511 015 687 


643' 612 

521 

468 

453 

247 

108 

30 

3 _ _ 

i i 1 


21 21 


10 31 22 
28 13 6 


,303 


143 
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BY CLASSES. AGES, LOCALITY AND SEX. 


B. Girls in Town Schools. 



CO 




1 1 








1 : 







Classes 

*4 

| T3 1 

i c 

3-4 

4-5 

5-0 0-7 

7-8 

L J 

8-9 

9-10 

10-11 11-12 12-13 

13-14 14-15 15-16 16-17 

17-18 18-19 19-20 

Over 

20 

Total 

Kindergarten 

1st year 

1 

177 

606 

284 57 

2 

— 


— 

— 


— 



— 

■ 

— - 

— 

— 

1,127 

Kindergarten 

2nd year 

— 

11 

194 

491 108 

1 

—» 

— 

— 

— 

• 

— 

• 

— 

— 

• _ 


— 

— 

805 

Kindergarten 

3rd year 


1 

7 

105 50 

1 

-' 

— 

— 

— 

— 




— 


— 

— 


164 

1st Elementary 

— 

— 

— 

58 1,194 

950 

355 

135 

63 

14 

! 5 

1 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


2,775 

2nd Elementary 

— 

— 

— 

— 36 

*30 

856 

357 

155 

78 

26 

2 

— 

— 

— 

■ ■ — 

— 

— 

— 

2,340 

3rd Elementary 

— 

— 


— — 

39 

686 

649 

401 

151 

74 

27 

— 

— 

— 


— 

- 1 

— 

2,027 

4th Elementary 


" 



3 

68 

596 

579 

348 

138 

58 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,800 

5th Elementary 






— 

70 

542 

580 

384 

136 

34 

7 

1 

— 


— 

— 

1,754 

6th Elementary 




- - 

— 

— 

2 

58; 

396 

452 

355 

117 

7 

— 



— 

— 

1,387 

7th Elementary 

— 



- - 

- i 

— 

— 

3 

71 

343 

387 

250 

38 

2 

• 


— 

— 

1,094 

1st Secondary 


— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

28 

297 

284 

112 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

733 

2nd Secondary 


— 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

70 

272j 

133 

41 

3 

— 

— 

-I 

525 

3rd Secondary 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



31 

225 

142 

27 

3 

1 

— 

429 

4th Secondary 



— 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

221 

110 

93 

23 

6 

2‘ 

263 

5th Secondary 


— 

— 


-' 

— 

-• 

-■ 

— 


— 

— 

— 

32 

75 

49; 

19 

30 

205 

Higher 


- 1 


- - 

— 

— 

— 

^— 

— 


— 

— 

—— 


1 

24 

22 

45l 

i 

92 

Total 

1 

189 

8071 

938 1,445 

1,826 

1,965 1,809 1,801 1,640 1,456 

1,333| 

999 

544 


199 

99 

48 

—— ■ ™ —■ 

77 17,520 

Vocational 

— 

— 

| 

— — 

— 

— 

-; 

— 

4 

19 

36 

47 

38 

2 

— 

4| 

6 

— 

156 

Prep, classes (*) 

— 

| 

— 

— 56 

99 

76 

64 

33 

18 

14 

6| 

— 

— 

— 

_ 1 


— 


356 







D. 

Girls in Village 

Schools. 








Kindergarten 















l 

| 




1st year 

34 

302 

228. 

48 

13 

1 

■ 

1 " 

1 —■ • 

— 



- 1 


■ 



—— 

— 626 

Kindergarten 



















2nd year 

— 24 

297 

180 

30 

— 

■ 

■ ™ 

— — 

■■■ 

■ 



■ 

1 " 1 



— * 

— 531 

Kindergarten 




• 

| ) 















3rd year 


34 

275 

112 

2 


~ 



■ 

" 



“ 

“ ■ 


— 

— 423 

1st Elementary 


— 

6 

20 

397 

292 

49 

13 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

l - - 


— 

— 781 

2nd Elementary 



— 

— 

28 

358 

274 

88 

*21 

4 

— 

— 

— 

- | 

— ! 

- - 

% 

— 

— 773 

f ) w.l X? 1 1 airi /V M M yy 






OA 

OAu 

267 

108 

38 

12 

1 2! 







n i r 

tJi(i r.iemeniary 




/ 

ZVJ 









4th Elementary 


— 

— 

— 

— 

23 

ago 

280 

106 

45 

12 

1 

" 

■■ 



— 

— 749 

5th Elementary 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

219 

189 

110 

36 

5 

— 

— 

! 



— 571 

6th Elementary 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

150 

157 

95 

30 

8 




- * 

— 454 

7th Elementary 

- - 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

3 

21 

142 

151 

67 

13 

4 

— — 


— 

— 401 

1st Secondary 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

119 

131 

54 

8 



— 

— 316 

2nd Secondary 


- 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

30 

32 

24 

—— » ■ 


— 

— 88 

3rd Secondary 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


2 

17 

9 

3 1 


— 

— 32 

Total 

_ 

34 

326 

565 

523 

580 

673 

614 

662 

648 

509 

470 

417 

266 

124 

45 

3! 1 

1 

— —j 6,460 

i 


Agricultural j— — j — 1 41 2 10 10 7 1 16 16; 26 'll! 3j 3 — — — no 


(*) Classen for children of immigrants and comprising several grades. 






























Towns 

84,117 


Table XII. 


HEBREW PUBLIC SYSTEM. PUPILS CLASSIFIED BY LOCALITY, SEX, CATEGORY AND GRADES. (DIAGRAMS) 


Villages 

18,171 


Girls 

6,570 (50%) 


Boys 

16,085 (47%) 



A. Pupils classified 

by mi; and locality. 


General 

27,841(59%) 


Mizrahi 

11,323(24%) 


Labour 

8,124(17%) 


B. Pupils classified by category of Schools. 


Year of Schooling 


13 


12 


11 


10 


8 


fi 


5 


3 


2 


1 


o 


• • 4 i • • • 


• • • 


• • • • • • • 


• • • 


Higher 
(T. C. only) 

139 


• • • 


• • • 


Higher 

Secondary and T.C. 

885 


Lower 
Secondary 
1,975 ' 


• • • • • • 


• • • ••• ••• ••• ••• 


Higher 

Elementary 

8,279 


• • • • • • 


Lower Elementary Cycle 27,859 pupils. 


• • 


C Pupils classified by Grades 
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Table XIV. 


HEBREW PUBLIC SYSTEM 


Development since 1920-21. 


School-Year 

Number of 

Number of 


Number of Pupiln 


Schools 

Teachers 

Hoys 

1 

Girls 

Total 

1920 21 

187 

605 

1 

1 


12.880 

1921-22 

181 

574 

— 

— 

12,456 

1922-29 

118 

497 

— 

— 

11.962 

1923-24 

124 

508 

— 

— 

11,724 

1924-25 

182 

560 


- 1 

18,246 

1925-26 

177 

707 

8,211 

8,963 j 

17,174 

1926-27 

191 

846 

8,867 

9,838 

17,705 

1927-28 

207 

843 

8,486 

9,815 

• 

18,251 

1928-29 

213 

872 

8,889 

9.868 

18,707 

1929-80 

228 

908 

9,557 

10,820 

20,877 

1980 31 

260 

1,081 

10,446 

11,624 1 

22,070 

1931-82 

266 

1,088 

10.915 

11,571 

22,486 

1982-38 

265 

1,192 

11,662 

12,528 

24,190 

1988 84 

291 i 

1,217 

18,508 

14,720 

28,228 

1984-85 

617 

1,482 

16,539 

17.582 

34,071 

1985-86 

854 

1,704 

19,902 

21,245 

41,147 

1986-87 

878 

2,070 

22,686 

24,602 

47,288 




Note.—(a) The figures for the school years 1920-1925 have been supplied by the Jewish 

Dept, of Education. The distribution of the pupils by sex is not known. 


(b) The average number of pupils per teacher is not calculated, as many of the 
teachers are part-time only. 




DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1920-21 
(Number of Pupils by Sex) 



13201} 2122 22-23 23 24 24-25 25 26 26-27 27-28 28 23 29 30 30 31 31 32 3 t 33 33 34 34 35 35-36 36 37 


Note : The figures tbr the numbers of pupils in the years1320-25 have been supplied by 
the Jewish Agency and do not show the distribution by sen. 


S of P Jaffa 1338 
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Table XVI. 

MOSLEM SCHOOLS (NON-PUBLIC). TEACHERS AND PUPILS CLASSIFIED 

BY LOCALITY AND SEX. 


Locality 


TOWNS 


Jerusalem 


Hebron 


Jaffa 


Ramie 


Lydda 


Gaza 


Majdal 


Beersheba 


Nablus 


Tulkarm 


Jenin 


Haifa 


Acre 


Nazareth 


Beisan 


Total 


VILLAGES 


Jerusalem District 


Southern District 


Samaria District 


Galilee District 


Total 


Grand Total 


Number 

of 

Schools 


9 


9 


2 


1 


9 


2 


88 


10 


27 


Number of Teachers 


Full time 


Male Female 


Part time 


Total 


Male Female 


26 


20 


208 


36 


87 


(1) 

176 I 305 


3 


27 


3 


1 


83 


1 


10 


1 


Male Female 


36 


26 


56 i 


20 


13 


13 


35 


28 


101 


333 


3 


3 


3 


1 





Boya 

| Girls 

Total 

815 

r 

217 

1,032 

929 

141 

1,070 

2,013 

472 

2,485 

313 | 

65 

3/8 

135 

— 

135 

571 

277 

! 848 

95 


95 

40 

— 

40 

483 

80 

563 

131 

21 

152 

31 

14 

45 

1,358 

509 

1,867 

302 

20 

^2*) 

20 

58 

78 

18 

— 

18 

7,254 

1,874 

9,128 

342 

30 

372 

1,167 

85 

1,252 

985 

18 

1,003 

693 

89 

782 

3,187 

222 

3,409 

10,441 

2,096 

(9) 

12,587 


(1) Of these schools 9 are maintained by the Supreme Moslem Council, and comprise 53 teachers and 1219 

pupils (920 boys, 299 girls). >. 

(2) All pupils are Moslems, with the exception of 50 Christians (30 boys, 20 girls) and 20 others (16 boys, 
4 girls). 















Tabu: XVII. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS (NON-PUBL1CL TEACHKRS AND PUPILS CLASSIFIED BY LOCALITY. RELIGION AND SEX. 


Number of Teachers 


LOCALITY 


TOWNS 


Jerusalem 

Bethlehem 

Hamallah 

Jaffa 

Ramie 

Lydda 

Gaza 

Nablus 

Haifa 

Acre 

Nazareth 

Beisan 

Tiberias 

Salad 


Total 


VILLAGES 


Jerusalem District 
Southern District 
Samaria District 
Galilee District 


Total 


Grand Total 


Number 

of 

Schools 


40 


11 


10 


18 


12 


115 


28 


2a 


66 


Number of Pupils 


Full time 


Part time 


Total 


ARABS 


Moslems 


Christians 


Male Female Male 1 Female Male j Female! Boys Girl* | Total j Boys { Girls Total Boys 


Others 


Girls 


Total 


181 



l 

115 

194 

37 

41 

20 

( 

22 

“J 

53 

2 

» 

4 

■ - 

5 

2 

10 

61 

112 

2 

16 i 

22 

39 

— 

2 

— 

4 

6 | 

— 

291 

511 

t 

1 

24 

57 j 

13 < 

6 

9 

7 j 

22 | 

35 

68 

- _ . 

359 

105 

L 

616 


56 

17 


64 


171 


54 


14 | 42 


45 


24 


67 

13 


R 


64 


30 


10 

145 

16 

41 


108 126 


399 


3 12 


20 


69 

10 


13 


24 


48 


12 


30 


80 


135 


120 


156 


479 


469 

505 

974 

2,991 

62 

1 

87 

41 

103 

819 

136 

223 

425 

284 

494 

778 

1,117 

7 

216 

223 

138 

6 

3 ‘ 

9 

86 

25 

12 

37 

22 

41 

55 

96 

26 

117 

115 


. 1.494 

91 

70 

161 

121 

102 

102 

204 

693 


662 5,653 

720 1,539 


247 


672 


735 1,852 


157 

50 


15 


295 

t 

136 


37 


84 


1,683 3,177 


257 


5 12 


52 


52 


22 


24 


1,315 

17 

34 

24 


78 


49 


127 


65 


38 


16 


114 


81 


152 


816 


210 


170 

800 


732 i 1,548 


78 

132 


288 


302 


20 


637 1,313 1.801 3,114 7,961 7,131 I 15,092 ' 21 


189 180 


369 


18 


28 


38 


49 


Jews 


Boys Girls Total 


772 1.502 1.981 3.483 9,757 8,580 


507 1 

1,107 

34 

62 

96 

1,449 

3,245 

34 j 

1 _ _ , 

1 1 

62 

96 

8.580 

18.337 

1 

l 

55 

90 

145 


289 381 


10 


55 


49 


30 


403 


87 


30 


403 5i 


529 


670 


40 


142 


30 


49 


932 


932 


Total 

Boys | 

Girls 

Total 

1 

3,750 

3,552 

7,302 

881 

761 

1,642 

512 

383 

895 

1.411 1 

1.259 

2,670 

145 

374 

519 

92 

53 

145 

47 

27 

74 

67 

118 

185 

1,686 

1.903 

3,589 

2^2 

207 

419 

795 

724 

1,519 

5 

12 • 

17 

_ 

116 

116 

95 

— 

95 

9.698 

9,489 

19,187 

894 

781 

1.675 

218 

79 

297 

235 

148 

383 

672 

683 

1,355 

2,019 

—r 

1,691 

3,710 

11.717 

■ i 

1 1.180 

22,897 



Table XVIII. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS (NON-PUBLICS 





NUMBI 

2R OF 

TEACHERS 


0 

Governing Bodies of Schools 

^ CE 

°1 
o — 

Full 

time 

Part 

time 

Total 






i 





Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

I. ORTHODOX. 








Greek Orthodox Patriarchate 

14 

16 

16 

9 

| _ ! 

24 

16 

Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate 

2 

% 

5 

3 

16 

— 

1 - 

5 

3 

Armenian Gregorian Patriarchate 

4 

11 

11 

2 

22 

17 

Orthodox Charitable Societies 1 

4 

10 

19 

4 


14 

19 

Greek Kindergartens in Jerusalem 








and Haifa 1 

2 


2 


2 

1 


4 

Total Orthodox 1 

26 

41 

66 

24 

4 

65 

59 

11. CATHOLIC. 








French Consulate General 1 

32 

80 

206 

45 

66 

125 

272 

Italian Consulate General 

12 

32 

44 

14 

14 

46 

58 

Latin Patriarchate 

31 

HO 

35 

4 

6 

34 

41 

Custodia di Terra Santa 

16 

68 

47 

3 

1 

61 

48 

German Consulate General 








(St. Charles Eorromeo). 1 

3 

3 

27 

3 

10 

ft 

37 

Mekhetarist School (Armenian), Jerusalem. 

1 

4 

2 

— 

• 

4 

2 

American Carmelite School, Nablus 

l 

2 

— - 

1 

— 

3 

— 

Greek Catholic Schools 

8 

29 

4 

1 

— 

30 

4 

English School of Our Ijady of Sion, 








Jerusalem. 1 

l 

— 

4 


2 


6 

Total Catholic 1 

f I 

106 

238 

369 

71 

99 

809 

46m 

III. PROTESTANT. 





8 



Church Missionary Society 

11 

11 

41 

2 

13 

49 

Jerusalem and Hast Mission 

2 

13 

16 

— 

3 

13 

19 

Church Missions to Jews 

1 

1 

8 

— 

1 

1 

i 9 

Jerusalem Girls’ College 

1 

— 

14 

2 

7 

2 

21 

British Community School 

United Free Church of Scotland 

1 1 


3 

** 

1 


1 4 

Mission, Safad 

1 

« 

— 

2 

1 

8 

1 


CLASSIFIED BY THEIR GOVERNING BODIES. 








NUMBER OF 

PUPILS 










i 

\rabs ( U 






I 



m • i 


Moslems 

Christian: 

3 


Others 



Jews 



1 otal 


Boys j 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girl* 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

16 

1 

17 

412 

371 

783 



J 

\ 



428 


800 


— 

— 

198 

57 

255 

— 

— — 

■ - 

— 

— 

— I 

198 

57 

1 255 

— 

— 

— 

436 

421 

856 

— 


— 

— 

■— 

— I 

485 

421 

856 

37 

7 

44 

544 

305 

849 

1 

| 1 

\ 

— 

3 

3 I 

582 

316 

898 

- 



17 

46 

63 

» ■ ■ - B 1 » 1 

— 

— 

I ~i 

- , 

2 

2 

17 

48 

65 

53 

8 

61 

1,606 

1,200 

2,806 

1 

1 

• j 

j •> 


5 

5 I 

1,660 

1,214 

2,874 

357 

904 

1,261 

2,191 

2,360 

4,551 

17 

5 

| 

22 

219 1 

186 

405 I 

2,784 

3,455 

6,239'* 

63 

169 

232 

495 

799 

1,294 

2 

3 

5 

72 

98 

170 I 

632 

1,069 

1,701 

102 

145 

247 

741 

648 

1,389 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— I 

843 

793 

1,6361* 

167 

46 

213 

1,649 

1,153 

2,802 



— 

37 

— 

37 1 

1,858 

1.199 

3.052‘S' 

64 

205 

269 

37 

421 

458 

■ ■ 


| 1 

■ ■! 

■ 

_ 

101 

626 

47 

727 


— 

— 

62 

47 

109 

' 



— 

— 

— I 

6*2 

109 

26 

— 

26 

1 


1 


| - 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 1 

27 

— 

1 27 

34 

11 

45 

750 

59 

809 

— 


- 

1 

1 

3 

— 

3 

787 

70 

857‘t» 

— 



13 

14 

27 



— 

-1 

13 

14 

27 

813 

1,480 

2,298 

5,939 

5,501 

11,440 

19 

8 

27 

331 

284 

616 

7,102 

7,273 

14,375 

160 

1 

102 

262 

l 

482 

473 

955 

29 

62 

91 

i 

i 

1 

1 

671 

638 

1,309 

87 

15 

102 

204 

{ 112 

316 

6 

j 14 

20 

19 1 

36 

I 55 

316 

1 177 

493 

— 

3 

| 3 

i — 

1 25 

25 

— 



— 

156 

156 

— 

184 

184 

18 

82 

100 

8 

139 

147 

— 

| 

— 

— 

37 

37 

26 

258 

' 284 

— 

— 

— 

13 

25 

38 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

13 

25 

| 38 

22 


22 

24 

— 

24 

1 — 

1 



49 


1 49 

95 

— 

95 




CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS (NON-PUBLIC). CLASSIFIED BY THEIR GOVERNING BODIES (Continued). 


Governing Bodies of Schools 


Church of Scotland Women’s 
* Association, Jaffa 

Tempelgemeinde 
Jerusalem verein 

Rheinisch We«t. Diakoniisen 

Kvangelisches Verein fur das Syrische 

Waisenhaus 

Evangeliache Carmel Mission 

American Friends’ Mission 

Local German Communities 

Protestant Native Community, Haifa 

Swedish Mission, Jerusalem 

Church of Nazarene (Armenian), Jerusalem 

Baptist Elementary School, Nazareth 


Total Protestant 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS 

Private Schools 


V. SUMMARY 
Total Orthodox 

Total Catholic 

Total Protestant 


Total Miscellaneous 


Grand Total 


No. of 
Schools 


NUMBER OF 

TEACHERS 


Moslems 


i 

C 


& 

NIMBI 

£R OF 

PUPILS 

1 

1 




Total 


Full 

time 

Part time 

Total 

\.rabs (1 > 

hristiam 


Others 

! 

Boys 

Jews 



Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female| 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Tout 

1 

) 

1 

10 

| 

i 

l 


11 

] 

15 

55 

70 

* | 

| 

29 

54 

83 

1 



1 

1 


44 

109 


4 

6 

8 

3 

4 

9 

12 

2 | 

2 

4 

157 

119 

276 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

159 

121 

280 

4 

3 

11 

3 

3 ; 

6 

14 

67 

34 

101 

237 

137 

374 

— 

— 

— 

i 


— 

304 

171 

475 

1 


13 


7 

— 

20 


11 

11 


1 M K 

XO 1 / 

135 

— 

4 

4 


_ ' 

- — 


150 

150 

3 

u 


6 


17 

— 

24 

11 

35 

228 

42 

270 

— 

— 

— | 

i 


i 

253 

53 

306 

2 

-1 

8 • 


3 

— 

11 

9 

22 

31 

48 

112 

160 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

57 

134 

191 

2 

11 

14 i 

2 

2 

13 

16 

75 

40 

115 

202 

L21 i 

323 

— 

— 

— 

■ 1 ■ 


— 

277 

161 

438 

3 

7 

5 

2 

3 

9 

8 

8 

2 

10 

94 

68 | 

162 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

102 

70 

172 

1 

— 

4 


— 

— 

4 

2 : 

— 

2 

50 

49 

99 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

52 

49 

101 

1 

- | 

H 

— 

1 

— 

9 

45 

82 

127 

57 

55 

112 

— 

I 

— 


9 

9 

102 

146 

248 

1 

1 

2 



1 

2 

— 

— 


31 

18 

49 

- ' 

— 

— 

_i 


— 

31 

18 

49 

1 

1 

— 

— 


1 

— 

3 


3 

25 

~ 

25 

• 

J 

— 

■ 

1 _ 1 


28 


28 

41 

71 

165 

22 

45 

93 

210 

_, 

537 

461 

998 

1,889 

1,684 

3,573 

35 

80 

115 

69 

3 39 

308 

2,530 

2,464 

4.994 

9 

9 

27 

; a 

8 

12 

35 

99 

i • 

32 

131 

1 

323 

• 

195 

518 


1 

1 

3 

I 1 

1 

4 


229 

[ 

654 

26 

41 

55 

24 

4 

65 

59 

53 

8 

61 

1.606 

1,200 

2,806 

1 1 

1 

2 

1 ~~ 

5 

5 

1,660 

1,214 

2,874 

105 

238 

369 

71 

99 

309 

468 

813 

1.480 

2,293 

5,939 

5,501 

11,440 

19 

1 8 

27 

331 

284 

615 

7,102 

7,273 

14,375 

41 

71 

165 

22 

45 

93 

210 

537 

I 

461 

998 

1,889 

1,684 

3,573 

35 

80 

115 

69 

239 

H08 

2,530 

2,464 

4,994 

9 

9 

27 

3 

8 

1 _ 

12 

35 

99 

32 

i 

131 

323 

195 

i 

518 

—- 

1 

1 

3 

i 

1 

4 

425 

•)») Q 

' 654 

i 

181 

359 

616 

120 

156 

479 

772 

1,502 

1 

1,981 

3,483 

9,757 

8,580 

18,337 

55 

90 

145 

403 

1 

529 

932 

11,717 

11,180 

22,897 


(1) A small number of the Christian pupils are European. 

(2) In the statistical returns from these schools, pupils are not classified by the three main religions. The classification given in this table is therefore largely conjectural. 

(3) The returns from these schools are in respect of the school-year 1932-33. 

(4) Statistical returns have not been received in respect of all the Greek Catholic Schools. Those received are in respect of last school-year. 
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Table XIX. 


JEWISH SCHOOLS (NON-PUBLIC). 

TEACHERS AND PUPILS CLASSIFIED BY LOCALITY AND SEX. 




(1) Of these, 19 Kindergartens are attached to elementary or elementary-secondary schools. 

(2) Including 1796 pupils in elementary clauses (999 boys and 887 girls). 




Table XX. 


NON-PIJBLK 


SCHOOLS. BUl'lLS CLASSIFIED BY LOCALITY AND SEX. 




Towns 


9J28 

Girls 1 
1,874 

I 



Villages 

8,409 


Boys 

8,187 



Girls 922 


Towns 


19,187 

Girls 

9,489 


Boys 

9,098 








Villages 

3,710 

Girls 

1,691 

Boys 

2,019 


Towns 

18,220’ 

Girls 

7,889 


| 

I 


Boys 

10,831 


Villages 

1,765 

Girls 584_ 
Boys 1,181 


Mosle: 


II 


Schools 


Christian Schools 


Jewish Schools 



Table XXI. 


NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1925-26 




abs 

Christians 


Girls 


Total 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 


Boys 


Others 


Girls Total 


Boys 


Jews 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Totals 


Girls 


Total 


6,lia 

6,079 

5,527 

5,949 

6,276 

7,209 

7,099 

7,015 

7,095 

8,089 

7,825 

8,580 


17 

20 

9 

13 

14 


12,893 

13,378 

11,917 

12,532 

12,406 

14,360 

14,100 

14,011 

14,198 

16,067 

16,636 

18,337 


26 

50 

37 
72 

38 


57 

37 


35 

27 

55 


25 

23 

27 

28 


54 

14 

126 

93 

102 

64 

87 

98 

107 

119 

109 

90 


2 

5 

25 

23 

33 

27 


33 

130 

20 


80 

64 

163 

165 

140 

83 

144 

135 
138 
154 

136 

145 


130 

185 

223 

201 

144 

216 


370 


393 

461 

403 


315 

339 

386 

421 

325 

385 

456 

528 

512 

559 

488 


445 


609 

622 

469 

601 

724 

898 

900 


3,005 

3,674 

3,815 

4,994 

4,832 

6,212 

8,026 

8,919 

9,396 

10,081 

10,435 

10,441 


949 

932 


7,639 

8,364 

7,534 

7,761 

7,138 

8,267 

8,257 

8.391 

8,531 

9,526 

10,949 

11,717 


440 

848 

710 

716 

812 

1,107 

1,170 

1,679 

1,511 

1,707 

1,840 

2,096 


7,506 

7,418 

7,058 

7,378 

7,780 

8,813 

8.926 

8.852 

8,816 

10,068 

10,771 

11,180 


3,445 

4,522 

4,525 

4,710 

5,644 

7,319 

9,196 

10,598 

10,907 

11,788 

12,275 

12,537 


15,145 

15,782 

14,592 

15,139 

14,918 

17,080 

17,183 

17,243 

17.347 

19,594 

21,720 

22.897 


24 

8 

10 

10 


5,919 

6,482 

6,216 

9,193 

6,755 

7,234 

7,492 

7,992 

9,343 

10,140 

11,269 

12,008 


3,292 

3.321 
3,713 
3,503 
3,780 

4.213 
4,466 

5.214 

6.322 
7,136 

7,783 

7,968 


9.211 

8,803 

9,929 

9,696 

10,535 

11,447 

11,958 

13,206 

15,665 

17,276 

19,052 

19,976 


5,996 

5,502 

6,236 

6,208 

6,782 

7,241 

7,501 

8,005 

9,353 

10,152 

11,276 

12,012 


3,311 

3,330 

3,720 

3,511 

3,783 

4.216 
4,469 

5.216 
6,324 
7,141 
7,788 
7,973 


9,307 

8,832 

9,956 

9,719 

10,565 

11,457 

11,970 

13,221 

15,677 

17,293 

19,064 

19,985 




23000 

22000 


21000 


DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1925-26 
(Total Number of Pupils) 


22897 


27720\ 


20000 


19000 


18000 


17000 


243 


19594 


7288 


64 


16000 


15000 


Christen Schools 


1514$ 




14 000 


[I4S92 


15139 


18 


15677 


r /i 


7 3221 


r l, 


I, 


Jewish Schools 


8832 


719 


0565 


5644 


H45 7 


119 70 


196 


7319 


0598 


r 


090 7 


11788 




12537 


4522 


522 


7J9 


Mu slum Schools 


1925 26 

26-27 

27-28 

28-29 

29-30 

30-31 

31 32 

32-33 

33-34 

34-35 

35-36 

36-37 
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Table Will. 


ALL SCHOOLS, WITH DETAILED LISTS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Description of Schools 


Kindergartens. 

Arab Public System 
Arab non-Public 
Moslem 
Christian 


Total Arab 


Hebrew Public System 
Hebrew non-Public 


Total Jewish 


II. Elementary. 


Arab 

Arab 


Public System 
non Public 
Moslem 
Christian 


Total A mb 


Hebrew Public System 
Hebrew non-Public 


Total Jewish 


III. Secondary. 

A. ARAB. 

JERUSALEM 

Government Arab College 
Women’s Training College 
Rashidiya School 
Kulliyat Rawdat al Ma’arif (m) 
St. George’s School (c) 
Bishop Gobat School (c) 
Terra Santa College (c) 
Jerusalem Girls’ College (c) 
Schmidt Girls’ School (c) 
College des Freres (c) 
Pensionnat Notre Dame de 

Sion (c) 

Greek Gymnasium (c) 
Lyceum Tempelstift (c) 

Syrian Orphanage (c) 

Scuola Maschile di Terra 

Santa (c) 

English Private School (c) 
English School of Our 

Lady of Sion (c) 


HEBRON 


Hebron Boys School 


BETHLEHEM 

St. Joseph Girls’ School (c) 
National High School (c) 


Number of Schools 

g 5 5 

^3 qo os 

3 3 O 90 

60 



— 

24 

21 

• ■ 

32 

74 

32 

56 

SO 

CK 


Number of Pupils Registered 


Public Schools 


Attainted 

School* 


Non-Adulated 
Schools 


Total 


*oya 


Girin 


Boy a 


Girla Boy* 


Girlh 


1,488 


844 

851 


575 ! 453 157 

747 1,651 2.339 


1,614 

2,029 

5,588 


187 


187 


380 


126 


1,488 1,695 1,1 


2,104 | 2.496 9.231 



3,361 3,706 


14 


82 


326 


14 



7,067 

2,908 


408 1,015 1,159 9,97/ 


32,511 7,962 


75 

44 



90 

130 

— 


5,792 

1,825 

• 

1,106 

1,585 

3,234 

6,431 

5,860 

220 

32,511 

7.962 

7.617 

2,691 

9.665 

6,118 


40,473 

10,390 

15,701 


66,56 4 


17,482 18,949 


— 

— 

2,801 


6,812 

1,633 

17,482 

18,949 

2,801 

3,623 

6,812 

1,633 


36,431 

14.869 


51,300 




85 

60 

79 
66 
78 

80 

114 
151 

93 

115 

22 

12 

28 

25 

21 

•27 


25 

19 







Table XXI11. (Continued). 


ALL SCHOOLS. WITH DETAILED LISTS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

ASSISTED BY GOVERNMENT. (Continued). 


Description of Schools 


Number of Schools 


i OB 

c 'S 

v X 

A < 


I Number of Pupils Registered 1 

Public Schools 

Assisted 

Schools 

Nou-Assisted 
Schools 

Boys Girls | 

Boys Girls 

Boys | Girls 


Total 


RAMALLAH 

American Friends Boys* School lei 
American Friends Girls’ School (e) 
Bir*Zeit Secondary Boys’ School (c) 
Bir-Zeit Secondary Girls’ School (c) 


7* 

11 

1 


31 


78 

31 

11 

N 


JAFFA 


Jaffa Bo\s’ School 

% 

College des Frercs (c) 

Tttbeetlia Mission School (cl 
Pensionnat St. Joseph de 

1’Apparition (c) 
C.M.S. Girls’ School (c) 


6H 


40 


91 


61 


68 

91 

40 

61 

8 


SARONA 


Deutsche Schule (c) 


12 


RAMLE 


Ramie Boys’ School 


GAZA 


Gaza Boys’ School 


NABLUS 


Sultthiya Boys’ School 
An-Najah School (m) 


TULKARM 

Tulkarm Boys’ School 


Haifa Boys’ School 

English High School for Girls (c) 

College des Frerea (c) 

Pensionnat des dames de Nazareth (c) 
Pensionnat N.D. du Mt. Carmel (c) 
German School (c) 

Scuola Italiana Maschille (c) 

Sacre Coeur de St. Vincent de Paul (c) 


WALDHEIM 

German School 1c) 


SAFAD 


Safad Boys’ School 
Scots College (c) 


NAZARETH 

Nazareth Boys’ School 


ACRE 


Acre Boys’ School 


Total Arab 


13 


15 


13 


46 


69 


22 


13 


35 


42 


60 


4 


56 


66 

10 

5 

29 


15 

69 

10 

10 


87 



20 566 


60 I 466 



518 338 
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Table XXIII. (Continued). 


ALL SCHOOLS, WITH DETAILED LISTS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

ASSISTED BY GOVERNMENT. (Continued), 


Description of 


13. JEWISH. 

JERUSALEM 

Hebrew Gymnasia 
Hebrew Teachers’ College 
.Mizrahi Teachers’ College for Men 
Mizrahi Teachers’ College for Women- 
Secondary School at Beit Hakerem 
Evelina <le Rothschild School for Girls 
Alliance Israelite Boys’ School 
Secondary Commercial School for Girls 


EL-AVIV 

Gymnasia Hertzliya 

Hebrew Teachers’ College for Women 

Tahkemoni Reali School 

High School of Commerce 

Gymnasia Talpyot for Girls 

Gymnasia Nordia 

Gymnasia Balfour 

Halprin’s Teachers’ College for Women 
Gymnasia Ben-Yehuda 
Gymnasia Bialik 
Gymnasion “Erev” 


PETAH TIQVA 

Giv’at haah-Shelosha District School 
Gymnasia Ahad ha’Am 


HAIFA 

Hebrew Reali School 
Gymnasia Bialik 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 

Yajur District School 

Giv’at ham-More District School 


Total Jewish 


IV. AGRICULTURAL 

GOVERNMENT 

Kadoorie Agrirultural School (Arab) 
Kadoorie Agricultural School (Jewish) 


Total 


JEWISH 

Kefar Han-No'ar, Ben Shemen 
Children’s Village, Meir She fey a 
Alliance Israelite Agricultural 

School, Miqve Israel 
Girls School for Domes ic Sciences 

and Agriculture, Nahalat Yitzhaq 
Agricultural School, Pardess Hanna 
Girls Agricultural Farm School, 

Talpiot-Jerusalem 
Girls Agricultural school, N&halal 


Number of Schools 

1 1 

. $ 3 

■j: oft .ao 

-3 a g'5 

a. < x < 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

— — 

1 

T - ^ 

1 

1 

— — 

— 

1 - 

— 

1 — 


— 1 

1 


1 

— — 

1 

— — 

1 

— — 

1 


1 


1 

— 1 — 

— 

1 — 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 1 


— 1 

1 



1 — 

1 


— 

1 — 

1 


1 

— — 

16 

6 3 


Number of Pupils Registered 


Public Schools 


Assisted 

Schools 


Non-Attsihted 

Schools 


Total 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


150 

43 

176 


135 

56 


285 

99 

176 

178 

141 

159 

80 

23 


Total 




81 

62 


37 


94 


37 

94 


41 


751 










Table XXIII. (Continued) 


ALL SCHOOLS, WITH DETAILED LISTS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

ASSISTED BY OO VERNMENT. (Continued). 


Description of Schools 


Number of Schools 


c s 


Number of Pupils Registered 


Public Rchooli 


Ahsihtcd 

ScHooIh 


NonAhsiHted 

SchoolH 


Boys Girls Boya Girin Boya Girla 


Total 


CHRISTIAN 

Trappists Agricultural School, Ijatrun 
Salesian Agricultural School, 

Beit Jamal 

Latin Agricultural School, Rafat 


16 

47 

30 


16 

47 

30 


Total 


93 


93 


V. Technical and Vocational. 

JEWISH 

New Bazalcl School of Arts and 

Crafts, Jerusalem 
Rebecca Somakh Trade School 

for Girls, Jerusalem 
School for Domestic Sciences of the 
Mizrahi Women’s Organization, 

Jerusalem 

Belilios Vocational School, Jerusalem 
WIZO Vocational School for Girls, 

Jerusalem 

Max Pine Trade School, Tel-Aviv 
Mizrahi Trade School, Tel-Aviv 
Safra Vocational Classes, Tel-Aviv 
Montefiore Technical School, 

Tel-Aviv 

The Vocational School of Mr. Y. 

Gordon, Tel-Aviv 
WIZO Evening Classes for Domestic 

Sciences, Tel-Aviv 
The Vocational School for Oriental 

Jews, Shekhunat Marmorek 
Techniyon Trade School, Haifa 
Technical High School, Haifa 
WIZO Vocational School for Girls, 

Haifa 

Trade School, Yajur 


Total 


SUMMARY 


I. Kindergarten Schools or Sections. 

II. Elementary Schools. 

III. Secondary Schools or Sections. 

IV. Agricultural. 

V. Technical and Vocational. 



28 


46 


47 

20 

28 

84 

19 

159 

97 


72 

84 

122 

91 

33 

65 


1,070 


Total 


219 

70 

177 

3,487 

I 

5,194 

|- 

2,021 

1,730 

3,119 

3,655 

19,206 

551 

144 

301 

49,993 

26,911 

10,418 

6,314 

16,477 

7,751 

117,864 

29 

21 

23 

2,087 

1,839 

675 

732 

646 

457 

6,436 

3 

3 

5 

202 

110 

260 

154 

136 

41 

903 

5 

2 

9 

179 

58 

91 

84 

327 

331 

1,070 

— 


— 

55,948 

34,112 

13,465 

9,014 

20,705 

12,235 

145,479 


Notes 


(1) The figures relating to Kindergartens include separate Kindergartens and Kindergarten-classes attached 
to elementary and other Schools. 

(2) The figures relating to Secondary Schools include in addition to all the classes of pure secondary 
schools, only the secondary classes of elementary-secondary schools. Arab non-Government secondary 
schools arc denoted (m) and (c) according to religion, Moslem or Christian respectively. 















Table XXIV 


ALL SCHOOLS. TEACHERS AND PUPILS CLASSIFIED BY CATEGORIES OF SCHOOLS, RELIGION AND SEX 


Description of 


§ 

A 

o 

CE 


o 

Z 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 


Full 

Time 

F 

Part Time 

Total 

(a) 

Moslems 

(b) 

Christians 

(e) 

Others 

Total 

(a) lb) A (c) 

(d) 

Jews 

Totals 

(a) (b) (c) & (d) 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Boys 

Girls Total 

Boys Girls 

Total 

Boys Girls Total 

Boys 

Girls i Total 

Boys 

Girls Total 

Boys Girls | Total 
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Table XXV. 


ALL SCHOOLS. PUPILS AND SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION. (Aped 5—15 years). 


School-age 

population 

242,000 






Arab Public 
System 
42,713 

Moslem 

Schools 

12,537 


Christian 

.Schools 

22,897 


_i_ 

Public Non-Public 


Hebrew Public 
System 
47,288 




Jewish 

Schools 

19,985 


Public Non-Public 


ARAB 


HEBREW 


A. Pupils in all schools by category of schools. 





I 




Pupils * 
54.828 


School-age 

population 

25,000 



School-age 

population 

67,000 


Pupils * 
68,182 


MOSLEM and OTHEB8 CHRISTIAN JEWISH 

B. Pupils in all schools and School-age 


NOTE : • Then* include children under 







Tablh XXVI. 
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ALL SCHOOLS. ITI’ILS CLASSIFIED BY RACE, LOCALITY AND SEX. 


Comparison of pupils with Srhool-age Population. (Aged 5—15). 



Child 

Population 


1 Boys 

Girls [ 

SCHOOLS 

1 


TOWNS 



Jerusalem 

5,200 

4,800 

Bethlehem 

950 

850 

Rainallah A Bira 

1,100 

1,000 

Hebron 

3,300 

3,000 

Jaffa 

6,950 

6,250 

Ramie 

1,750 

1,600 

Lydda 

2,000 

1,800 

Gaza 

3,150 

2,850 

Majdal 

1,050 

950 

Beersheba 

900 

550 

Nablus 

2,850 

2,600 

Tulkarm 

850 

750 

Jenin 

400 

350 

Haifa 

4,800 

4,300 

Acre 

1,000 

900 

Nazareth 

1,350 

1,250 

Beisan 

450 

400 

Tiberias 

500 

450 

Safad 

1,150 

1,050 

TOTAL TOWNS 

39,700 

35,700 

TOTAL VILLAGES 

99,300 

92,300 


GRAND TOTAL 


JE WISH SCHOOLS 


TOWNS 


Jerusalem 
Jaffa A Tel-Aviv 
Petah Tiqva 
Haifa 
’Affula 
Tiberias 
Ha fad 


TOTAL TOWNS 


TOTAL VILLAGES 


GRAND TOTAL 


130,000 128, 



34,000 33, 


•Till 




PUPILS 



Public 

Schools 

Non-Public 

Schools 

Total 

I Boys j 

Girls | 

Boys j 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls [ 

1,305 

1,344 

r 

4,565 

3,769 

5,870 

5,113 

259 

198 

881 

761 

1,140 

959 

519 

368 

512 

383 

1,031 

751 

755 

481 

929 

141 

1,684 

622 

1,092 

1,021 

3,424 

1,731 

4,516 

2,752 

522 

282 

458 

439 

980 

721 

523 

216 

227] 

53 

750 

269 

832 

591 

618 

304 

1,450 

895 

430 

160 

95 

— 

525 

160 

371 

146 

40 

. 1 

411 

146 

1,431 

939 

550 

198 

1,981 

1,137 

676 

198 

131 

21 

807 

219 

347 

179 

31 

14 

378 

193 

380 

308 

3,044 

2,412 

3,424 

2,720 

478 

485 j 

514 

227 

992 

712 

427 

366 

815 

782 

1,242 

1,148 

307 

157 

23 

12 

330 

169 

251 

211 


116 

251 

327 

744 

343 

95 


839 

343 

11,649 

7,993 

16,952 

11,363 

28,601 

19,356 

21,554 

1,517 

5,206 

1,913 

26,760 

3,430 

33,203 

9,510 

22,158 

13,276 

53,361 

22,786 

2,927 

4,249 

5,268 

3,277 

8,195 

7,526 

9,302 

9,911 

2,884 

2,033 

12,186 11.944 

774 

814 

421 

348 

1,195 

1,162 

2,651 

2,598 

1,613 

1,311 

4,264 

3,909 

143 

130 

— 

— 

143 

130 

167 

180 

502 

300 

669 

480 

121 

150 

193 

120 

314 

270 

16,085 

18,032 

10,831 

7,389 

26,916 

25,421 

6,601 

6,570 

1,181 

584 

7,782 

7,154 

22,686 

24.602 

12,012 

7,973 

34,698 

32,575 


% of pupils 
to child 
population 


Boy* 


100 

100 

100 

50 

65 

55 

40 

45 

50 

45 

70 

95 

95 

70 

100 


m 


75 

50 

75 


72 


40 


Qirli 


Noth. 


100 

100 

75 

25 

45 

45 

15 

30 

15 

25 

45 

30 

55 

65 

80 




40 

75 

35 


54 


17 



100 


The estimates of the Arab child-population in the towns are baaed on the Census of 1981 
and are therefore only approximate. Those for the Jewish chi Id-population are quite unre¬ 
liable, as the distribution of immigrant children among the various localities is not known. 

In cases marked with an asterisk where the percentage of pupils to the child-population 
is 100 or more, it is probable that the child-population has been under-estimated. Account 
should be taken, however, of two other possibilities affecting the result:— 

(a) Some of the pupils in town schools come from the villages around; 

(b) Some pupils, especially in girls schools, fall outside the 5-15 year age-range. 






ALL SCHOOLS, PUPILS AND SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION. 


Percentages of children attending school by religion, locality, age and sex. 


The following table, with the attached Graphs, shows the percentage 
children in school attendance for each age-group from 5 to 15. 


of 


The Estimates of the population by age-groups have been supplied by the 
Office of Statistics. They refer to the settled population only excluding 
Beduin. They are based on the Census of 1931, together with vital statistics 
and immigration returns of the intervening period, and are therefore partly 
conjectural. 


The estimates of school attendance are also partly conjectural, as some 
schools do not supply full returns of the age-distribution of their pupils; and 
m mixed schools there is no means of distinguishing the age-distribution of 
pupils of the various communities. 


For these reasons, only approximate figures have been shown in the table, 
population-figures being given to the nearest 50 (in Moslem villages to the 
nearest 100), school attendance figures to the nearest 10, and percentages of 
attendance to the nearest whole number. Even this degree of accuracy is 
more than the data will warrant ; the percentages are subject to a possible er¬ 
ror of not less than 1 unit, but probably not more than 5 units at the outside. 

In respect of Christians and Jews, no distinction has been drawn between 
towns and villages. This has been done partly because of the difficulty of 
estimating with any accuracy the relative proportions of the urban and rural 
populations of these communities. In any case, from the educational point of 
view, the distinction is not important, as those communities maintain almost 
universal education for both sexes, and there is not that marked difference 
which is observable between towns and villages in the Moslem community. 



Table XXVII. 


ALL SCHOOLS, PUPILS AN1) SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION. 

PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN ATTENDING SCHOOL BY RELIGION, LOCALITY, AGE AND SEX. 



School 


MOSLEMS AND OTHEBS 
Towns 

Number of children of School age 

Number of children in School 

% of children attending School 

Villages 

Number of children of School age 

Number of children in School 

% of children attending School 


CHRI8TIAN8 

Towns and Villages 

Number of children of Sohool age 

Number of children in School 

/ 

% of children attending School 


JEWS 


Towns and Villages 


Number of 


of School age 


Number of children in School 
% of children attending School 


5- 

-6 

G- 

-7 

7- 

-8 

8- 

-9 

9- 

-10 

10- 

-11 

11- 

-12 ! 

12- 

-IB 

13- 

-14 

14- 

-15 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

• 

Girls 

Boy* 

1 Girls 

| 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

1 Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

§ 

i 

2,850 | 

2 700 

• 

2,500 

2,450 

2,800 

2,700 

3,000 

2,900 

i 

3,100 

3,000 

i 

3,100 

2,900 

3,000 

| 

2,750 

2,850 

2,600 

2,650 

1 

2,350 

2,450 

2,100 

790 

820 

1,550 

1,210 

2,010 

1,340 

2,440 

1,390 

2,360 

1,220 

2,050 

I 

66 

1,040 

1,870 

980 

1,750 

690 

| 1,350 

i 510 

1,130 

310 

27 

30 

62 

49 

71 

50 

81 

48 

77 

41 

36 

62 

35 

62 

27 

50 

22 

7,000 

46 1 

15 

8,600 

8,100 

7,600 

7,400 

8,400 

8,100 

9,100 

8,700 

9,400 

8,900 

9,300 

8.700 

9,000 

8,300 

8,600 

7,700 

8,000 

7,300 

6,200 

280 

100 

1,210 

280 

3,330 i 

230 

4,390 

270 

4,270 

210 

4,030 

130 

3,130 

100 

1,790 

70 

, 920 

40 

330 

10 

a 

1 

16 

4 

40 

3 

48 

3 

46 

2 

43 

1 11 

35 

1 

1 

21 

• 

I 

1 

11 

* 

8* 

— 

1,350 

1,250 

1,250 

1,100 

1,300 

1,200 

1,350 

1,200 

1,350 

1,250 

1,300 

1,200 

1,300 

1 

1 

1,300 

1,150 

1,250 

1,150 

1,200 | 

1,100 

810 

1,050 

1,490 

1,180 

1,420 

1,250 

1,460 

1,180 

1,270 

1,000 

1,170 

870 

900 

j 740 

I 810 

! 590 

1 

630 

430 

550 

300 

60 

91 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 

97 

95 

82 

« 

72 

70 

1 

63 

• 

l 

50 

50 

37 

1 

| | 

45 

27 

3,300 

3,200 

3,350 

3,200 

3,450 

3,300 

3,600 

3,300 

j 3,500 

3,300 

3,500 

3,300 

3,450 

1 

3,300 

3,400 

| 3,250 

3,350 

' 

3,200 

3,250 

3,100 

2,360 

2,150 

3,310 

2,880 

3,580 

3,410 

3,420 

3,450 

3,520 

3,240 

3,370 

3,150 

3,020 

2,820 

2,790 

| 2.570 

2,480 

| ^ ^ 

1,600 

1,710 

72 

67 

99 

89 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100' 

’ 100* 

98 

97 

! 95 

88 

86 

82 

79 

75 

72 

49 

55 




TABLE XXVIIII 



VILLAGES 
Boys 3L** 

Girls 1 
5-6 


n | 


J3* 


67 


7-8 


8-9 


9-10 


10’II 


11-12 


12-13 


13-/4 


14-15 Age in years 


Percentage 

Attendance 


B. 


CHRISTIANS 















Table XXIX 


DEVELOPMENT OF A 


School Year 


1920-21 


1921-22 


1922 23 


1923-24 


1924 25 


1925-26 


1926-27 


1927-28 


1928-29 


1929 30 


1930 31 


1931 32 


1932 38 


33 34 


1934 35 


1935-5 


M | 

II 

5S 


Number of Teachers 


Moslems 


Male 


542 ^ 


662 


711 


739 


804 


1936-37 


797 1,870 

835 2,134 


885 2,111 


858 2,153 

876 2,148 

1,003 2,332 

980 2,356 

1,016 2,428 

1,109 2,660 

1,212 3,033 

1,308 3,338 

1,319 3,516 


Female 

Total | 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 


— 

15,326 

2,800 

18,126 


2,255 

18,155 

3,532 

21,687 

2,373 

17,427 

3,497 

20,924 

— 

2,508 

17,479 

4,156 

21,635 

— 

— 

17,491 

3,315 

20,806 

958 

2,828 

18,167 

4,166 

22,333 

1,110 

3,244 

19,354 

4,583 

23,937 

1,190 

3,301 

19,905 

4,943 

24,848 

1,224 

3,377 

20,260 

5,017 1 

25,277 

1,321 

3,469 

21,938 

5,686 

27,624 

1,437 

3,769 

24,387 

6.148 

30,535 

1,489 

3,845 

26,623 

6,477 

33,100 

1,596 

4,024 

28,990 

7,185 

36,175 

1,855 

4,515 

31,923 

8,165 

40,088 

2,142 

5,175 

36,267 

9,675 

45,942 

2,299 

5,637 

42,053 

11,984 

54,037 

2,610 

6,126 

42,227 

11,839 

54,066 



DEVELOPMENT OF ALL SCHOOLS SINCE 1920-21 


TABLE XXX 
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Table XXXI. 


PROBATION SERVICE, 1987. 

JUVENILE OFFENCE IN PALESTINE 


OFF 


L T 


DISTRICT 


t. 

& 

2 

a 


c 

3 

2 



£ 


c 

o I 
£ 


o 

I 1 

C 


8 . 

A 

8 . 

fS 


!! 


* 

£ 

j= 

H 

® 

i 


ex 

H 

» 


•J 

H 

O 

Eh 


I 


1 

1 

1 







| 








I 


MOSLEMS 











| 

• 






Jerusalem 

175 

30 

86 

11 1 

29 

4 

1 

6 

1 

32 

8 

7 

4 

6 

13 

9 | 

422 

Jaffa 

181 

34 

40 

8 

15 

9 

9 

18 

1 

14 

— 

7 

6 

8 

16 

13 

379 

Nablus 

105 | 

2 

69 

3 

15 

8 

1 

3 

— 

34 

i? 

8 

9 

4 

9 

6 

278 

Haifa 

205 

8 

61 

1 

1 

29 

4 

14 

4 

2 

27 

1 

12 

4 

33 

8 i 

430 

TOTAL 

666 

74 

256 

1 

23 

88 

25 

25 

31 

4 

107 

27 

2? 

31 

22 • 

71 

36 

1509 

JEWS 











i 





1 


Jerusalem 

91 

4 

26 

2 

3 


4 

1 

— 

8 



4 

2 

2 

14 

151 

Jaffa 

124 

25 

17 

4 

2 

« 

5 

— 

— 

8 

— 

— 

1 

1 

4 

5 

196 

Nablus 

— 

2 



— 

- ' 

— 

— 


1 

1 


- 1 


““ 


3 

Haifa 

6 

1 

7 


1 

4 

2 

—— 

— 

7 

—— 

■■ — 



6 

1 

35 

TOTAL 

221 

32 

50 

6 

6 

4 

11 

1 

— 

24 

1 - 


5 

3 

12 

20 

385 

CHRISTIANS 


















Jerusalem 

17 

4 

11 

4 

5 

— 

1 



i — 

■ — 

2 

1 


2 

— 

47 

Jaffa 

2 


— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 


3 


— 
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New building—Government Girls School, Jerusalem. 



SWEDISH SCHOOL 
JERUSALEM 


Swedish School. Jerusalem. 
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Government Boys School. Tiberias. 



Carpentry Class, Secondary School, Jaffa. 

$ , 



Schmidt s Girls College, Jerusalem. 











Village;,School. Deir\Jarir. showing terraces built hy hoys and fruit trees 

/ recently planted. 







Girls Training Farm. Alula - dormitories. 
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Children s 


Village at Meir Sheleya open air c 




